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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


i® AKE a medium-sized hunting 
dog, weighing about fifty pounds 
and standing not quite two feet tall; 
wrap him in a dense but not curly 
coat; blotch or splatter his white fur 
with black or liver colors—there you 
have the Springer Spaniel. But more important and characteristically, add a 
gentle disposition, an inborn love of hunting, a ready willingness to retrieve 
game from land or water, and an all-around ability to win your heart both 
at home and in the field. 

Springers trace their ancestory far back into the history of hunting dogs. 
Just how far back and to what country is not certain. Spaniel- like dogs are 
known, through art, as far back as 3000 B.C. One of the first white men to 
visit North America reported the Indians had Spaniel dogs. Long ago, how- 
ever, the spaniel family was divided into two main groupings—those that 
worked mainly on land and those that were water specialists. Springers be- 
long to the land class and got their name from their training to flush, or 
“spring,” game ahead of the Greyhounds or falcons used in the age-old sport 
of falconry. 

The modern history of the Springer Spaniel dates back to 1899 when the 
first field trials for them were held in England. Springers didn’t place among 
the top three spaniel breeds in those first tests but it wasn’t long before they 
began to whip the Clumbers and Cockers. In 1903 the breed was first ex- 
hibited at English bench shows and ever since, Springers have won the hearts 
of countless sportsmen. 

Someone once remarked that those who rate the Springer so high are those 
who never had a good pointer or setter. Fact is, ever since the pheasant be- 
came the most popular game bird in America, Springer Spaniels were bound 
to gain recognition. Only the very jt of the pointers and setters can pin 
and hold a ringneck rooster. But the Springer is a natural when it comes to 
hunting the slinking feather-merchant from China. He quarters his ground, 
stays within gun range, and sooner or later flushes the pheasant into the air 
for his master. He may not be steady to wing and shot but most sportsmen 
don’t mind that after watching the famous Springer retrieving ability in 
action. And most good Springers get just as much fun hunting rabbits, grouse 
and any other game, even doing well on retrieving waterfowl. Perhaps no 
other dog comes as close to being an all-around canine hunting companion. 

Surely no other type of dog would satisfy Arthur Eakin, of Gaybird Farm 
at Carversville. He owns the trio of Springers shown on this month’s cover. 
In fact, the one in the middle is Flyer’s Ginger, a national champion of a 
few years back. Like thousands of satisfied Springer owners, he wonders where 
else can you get an excellent hunting dog, a family pet and devoted com- 
panion—all rolled into one animal. 
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Editorial . . - 


Month of P. reparation 


OUTH-BOUND wings whispering from the sky . . . squir- 
S els speeding noisely through the nut trees, building a rich 
hoard against the months of the Knife Wind . . . the seven 
sleepers laboring at their dens, insuring them against storm 
and snow . . . the antlers of bucks in the oak thickets rattling 
with the urgency of the season . . . the black bear and his 
“little brother” busy putting on layers of winter fat . . 

October is the month of preparation—a time of storing, 
hurrying, moving as the pulse of the wild leaps with the tangy 
air and the first forebodings of winter. And for a multitude 
of men, also a time to prepare—to count shot and shell, to 
dust-off guns and boots, to take dogs afield for their last 
minute instructions. Yes, there is a stir, now, after the laziness 
of summer; a sense of business, breathlessness, anticipation. 

Already the advance scouts—the bowhunter, wildfowler and 
woodcock specialist — are afield in search of sport and game. 
Every effort has been made to prepare wildlife for them. But 
how well are hunters preparing themselves? 

Will they go out into the colorful fields of fall with a greater 
vision, a better understanding of conservation and their favorite 
sport? Will they realize that wildlife is being pushed to the 
wall, not so much by the gun as by their own civilization: 
the plow, the ax, cattle, fire, construction and pollution? Will 
they remember that their wildlife heritage is a trust, that it 
belongs to future generations as well as to themselves? 

Will they adjust to each other and to their landowner hosts, 
expecting no constant “full limit” because each is equally 
entitled to only a fair share? And finally, will each hunter 
prepare himself this year to play it safe, to safeguard hitnself 
and, by example and training, prepare others against hunting 
accidents? Will everyone realize as never before that it is 
far better to pass up a shot at game today than to lose a 
friend forever? 

October is the month of preparation; for wildlife, that it 
may live through another winter; for hunters, that they may 
take a fair share of wildlife surpluses and a full measure 
of sportsmanship. 

And October is also a time to think of the future. For as 
the hunter thinks . . . what he does in the field to wildlife 
and what he does as a citizen for wildlife—on this depends 
that future. 

. From the Missouri Conservationist 






































OME recent anthropologists _re- 
S gard the amusements of the chase 
as pursued by civilized men and 
women—hunting, fishing, and _ the 
like—as “traces in modern civiliza- 
tion of original barbarism.” If there 
is any truth to this theory, then there 
are many millions of healthy, normal, 
clear-eyed Americans who must con- 
fess that they are in a large measure 
barbarians. By barbarians I do not 
mean criminals, however. I think it 
is true that no one can really love 
the outdoors and become very im- 
moral. A careful canvass of the penal 
institutions in this country shows 
that practically none of the inmates 
have ever shown an interest in hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping, or outdoor 
sports. 


Some people feel it is cruel and 
wanton to kill for sport and they 
decry the practice, forgetting that 
Dame Nature herself is a hard task- 
mistress and that the majority of 
wild creatures meet with violent 
death under the rigid rule of Nature. 
A sportsman’s bullet is often much 
more merciful. Yet these same people 
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By Ross L. Leffler 





will eat beef, pork, or lamb without 
a thought of how it was killed. The 
sentiment against the killing of fe- 
male deer has no logical foundation, 
since in the natural scheme of things 
the potential father is also somewhat 
necessary in the production of 
progeny. 

My plea is for the grown-up boy 
who, though he may have silver in 
his hair, is still endowed with the 
heart of youth and has not forgotten 
how to play—the man who loves the 
outdoors in all of her moods and will 
cheerfully drive many miles on a 
wintry day with a few bushe]s of feed 
in his car for the wildlife. He hon- 
estly believes he has made the trip 
just to do a good turn, but ‘way 
down deep in his heart there is an 
uncontrollable desire to see again 
that rocky pool with the little falls 





ROSS L. LEFFLER, Pittsburgh, is a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Game Commission. 
First appointed to the board in 1927, he has 
served continuously except for a four year 
period 1931-35 This article is taken from 
a speech delivered to the Boy Scouts of 
America, Scranton, last May. 
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above, where he lost the biggest trout 
he ever had on his hook—or perhaps 
it is the worn stump from which he 
sighted the 12-point buck. Then 
again, it may be the deep hollow 
where seven grouse boomed into the 
air and he missed them all. 

This same man will spend months 
selecting a $10 outing garment, but 
will take only fifteen minutes to 
purchase a $100 overcoat for busi- 
ness. When you see a man studying 
a sporting goods catalog and spend- 
ing his lunch hours admiring the 
dealers’ wares, look out, for it will 
not be long until he comes home 
with a new rod or gun to add to his 
already overstocked collection. He 
probably does not actually need it, 
but nevertheless he will have no 
peace of mind until the new “gadget” 
is acquired. 

When all the duffel has at last 
been assembled, your home looks like 
a sporting goods store. And after 
time-tables and road maps have been 
carefully studied, there comes that 
great day when the camp looms close. 

J sey all the great range of 

rt with rod or gun or camera— 
the pursuit of fur, feather, fin, or 
health—there is a kindred note, a 
basic principle, which underlies the 
specific purpose in the et. 
mind. The prime factor, after all, 








nis desire to get out in the open. 
Whether a man be after bird or bear, 
trout or caribou; whether his weapon 
be rifle, shotgun, jointed rod, or 
camera; the cool, clean four walls of 
his nomadic habitation embrace all 
the best moments of his play-time 
days. The camp, the tent, the bit of 
shelter in the middle of a great 
silence with the vast possibilities of 
the wilderness around it—whether it 
be located on a spruce-bordered lake 
in the far north where the geese 
wheel overhead and the muffled roar 
of a distant rapid or the cry of a loon 
is the only sound to break the silence, 
and where at night when it is frosty 
the Northern Lights flash across the 
sky; or whether it be in the steaming 
stillness of an orchid-scented glade 
near a bamboo-built village in that 
sweat bath beneath the line—that 
camp is where the plans are made, 
the quarry gloated over, the day’s 
sport re-lived, the stories told, the 
friendships cemented. That is where 
the big, blissful moments of the tru- 
ant-time freedom are drunk into the 
very soul. Camper, hunter, fisherman, 
canoeist, all are tent dwellers, all are 
campers, all follow their chosen sport 
as an incident. They camp out and 
live—really live—in the clean wide, 
free sweep of an unbounded horizon, 
breathing untainted air, limitless as 
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the sky itself, and revel in a freedom 
that nothing else can give—a keen, 
stimulating, uncloying pleasure that 
thrills to the marrow, and then builds 
bone, sinew, and muscle and makes 
blood, strength, and fire, repairing 
the waste of months and years of toil 
and worry. That is why the most 
famous physicians use the tent and 
camp life as their favorite prescrip- 
tion, thereby giving happiness and 
lengthening life. 

Get out in the open. Live in a tent 
and save your life. Take the tonic 
that Nature put for you into the 
wind, the sky, the sunshine, the 
smell of the earth, the rain, the 
spices of the pine, the balsam and 
hemlock odors, the salt of the sea, 
the ozone of the great out-of-doors, 
which no contrivance of man can 
duplicate or even imitate. Take it— 
it’s yours; a king can have no more. 

There’s a bit of Paradise, only one 
mile, or five miles, or fifty miles at 
the most, from the cramped little 
spot where you sit at this moment 
breathing air tainted and burdened 
with the worries, fears, and _ bitter- 
ness of the past few years. Your trials, 
your sorrows, your disappointments 
are ground into the walls around 
you, stamped into the floors you walk 
on, woven into all the familiar things 
you see every day. 

Run away to this bit of Paradise, 
pitch your tent—and live. The soft, 
warm air from woods and fields will 
soak into the kernel of your being as 
you loaf before your camp door and 
watch the timid, friendly forest crea- 
tures that come to the edge of ~ 
clearing to investigate your camp. A 
steady flow of strength will rise from 
the warm earth beneath you and give 
you a new vitality. You, who sleep 
poorly now, will drowse even in; the 
daytime. When it rains, you will 
nestle, dry and warm, in your 
blankets, hearing the quick patter on 
your canvas walls and on the leaves 
outside, and feel the added freshness 
in the air that makes you seem years 


younger, just as it makes the growi 
things younger and more vigorous © 
and more beautiful. | 

And when the soft, black night 
falls, you will sit outside your tent ip 7 
front of a blazing camp fire—the firg 7 
emblem of man’s superiority over the” 
beasts—and smoke an old pipe while” 
you reminisce with those tried and’ 
true comrades of yours, as the 
shadows melt together through the’ 
lofty arches of the trees and form a) 
dusky, protecting curtain which rests” 
your eyes and brain and soul. 7 

Then someone may light a big, ; 
yellow moon for you which will sail’ 
grandly up over the treetops: The 
little stars will peep out and twinkle 
funny, friendly eyes at you, and all 
the little night noises begin softly 
and confidentially to whisper of a 
peaceful world that for years has” 
been just waiting for you to take] 
your proper place in it. The crickets 
sing, the big pines croon an anthem, | 
and away off yonder a hound dog 
sends a note ringing like a_ bell 
across the valley. 

Your bit of Paradise is always” 
within reach if you only realize it” 
Take advantage of these opportuni J 
ties. They are yours to enjoy, not to” 
destroy. 








FEY Pennsylvania hunters, gun- 
ning for waterfowl and upland 
game, realize the amount of work re- 
quired to produce a single shotshell, 
which slides so easily into the cham- 
ber and magically transforms a fly- 
ing bird into such a fine trophy of 
the hunt. 

Not the least fascinating is the 
process used in manufacturing shot, 
as shown in these photographs taken 
in the famous shot tower of the New 


Here 
raw lead is melted at 700° F. in a 
ll-ton pot, and passed through a 
perforated dropping pan to fall 154 
feet into a water-cooled tank. Here 
pellets are checked and fed into stor- 
age bins to await packing in shells. 

The size of the shot depends on 
the size of the openings in the drop- 
ping pan. Keystone scattergunners, 
who have sometimes wondered how 
many pellets are found in the shell 


Haven bang of Winchester. 





sizes they shoot, may wish to clip this 
check list for future reference, re- 
printed through courtesy of Reming- 
ton Arms Company: 
Pellets Pen 
Shot Size * Ounce 
50 


223 
299 
350 
409 
585 
868 
1380 
2385 . 
Since proper shot shell perform- =~, SS 
ance depends upon uniformity in . 
shot sizes, great care is used in their RAW LEAD is received at Winchester in 
manufacture to insure that they meet 2% Pound “pigs.” Here a worker siie aa 


or ‘ ‘ PELE into huge melting pot on ninth floor of 
rigid size and weight specifications shot tower. Pot has capacity of 11 tons, 


adopted by the industry itself. maintained at temperature of about 700°F, 


DROPPING PAN for No. 6 shot contains 2400 holes. Molten lead pours into pan which 
separates it into droplets. These fall 154 feet into water tank at the rate of 9,991 
droplets pcr second. 

® 
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VISUAL CHECK is given newly-formed shot 
as it moves by conveyor from water tank 
to dryer. Although nearly perfect, some of 
this shot does not meet exacting standards 
and will be culled in next operation. 


AFTER REMOVAL FROM STORAGE 


FANKS into metal containers, 


SLOPING GLASS TABLES ands gravity 
separate off-shaped shot from perfect pellets. 
Culls fall into trough at bottom of 
table. Perfect pellets hurdle trough 
chute. 


each 
into 


lead shot is fed 


into shot-shell loading machine which produces finished shell. Each shell requires more 
than 200 individual operations in its manufacture, starting with the lead pig. 
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Talk 


By Bill Walsh 


I” a double barrel shotgun. I’m 
not like most other guns you've 
seen or used, though. Oh, I resemble 
an average gun. Left barrel full, 
right modified; a little checkering at 
the pistol grip; could use a blue 
job on the trigger guard, and we put 
a few scratches on the stock going 
through a briar patch a week or so 
ago. Then, what makes me so 
special? 

Well, I'm not proud of it—but yes- 
terday I killed a man. That is to 
say, Ralph and I did. He’s my boss. 
He’s sitting over there by the fire- 
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place now, his head in his hands, 
living through those minutes he'll 
probably never forget. A far differ- 
ent man from the lighthearted guy 
who found me in the store some 
eight years ago, swung me to his 
shoulder, liked the feel of my stock 
against his check and his shoulder 
and bought me cash on the barrel 
head. 

Up until yesterday he and I en- 
joyed some wonderful hunting to 
gether. He’s a good shot, too. Not 
the kind you'd expect to get mixed 
up in an accident with a gun. 
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Many’s the grouse he and I have 
levelled on until just the right min- 
ute in time and space to squeeze the 
trigger. Ralph was a sort of instinc- 
tive shooter with grouse. He never 
clicked off my “safe’’ until game was 
actually in sight and ready to be 
fired on. A swell guy. It sure hurts 
me to see him hunched over in his 
chair, looking into the fire with red- 
dened eyes, aching to the core. 

I was made to kill. I'm not so 
sensitive about it. But Ralph will 
never be the same. And I've got a 
hunch I'll gather a lot of dust here 
in the gun rack before I’m used 
again—probably by some stranger I'll 
get sold to. 

Mary (she’s Ralph’s wile) is cud- 
died in her chair in the corner pre- 
tending to read a magazine. But 
she’s thinking about Ralph and hurt- 
ing inside the same as he is. She 
looks at him once in awhile, careful 
not to let him see her do it. But she 
needn’t worry that he will. He’s back 
there in the clover field bending over 
Jim. And Jim is lying there, claw- 
ing at the fire in his stomach, his 
hunting coat open, and a great red 
smear spreading across his shirt. 

Ralph couldn't help seeing that 
red smear even as Jim lay in the cof- 
fin earlier this evening at the funeral 
home. Of course, it wasn’t there. Jim 
was laid out in his blue suit; the 
one he wore to church and the one 
he had on at the club dance the 
evening before he was shot. All four 
of them had enjoyed the dance— 
Jim and Helen, his pretty wife, and 
Ralph and Mary. And when they got 
a chance Jim and Ralph had talked 
about the next day’s hunt. They'd 
hunted together for years. In fact, 
Ralph introduced Jim to hunting 
and taught him all he knew. Jim 
looked up to Ralph as an ideal com- 
panion. 


Ralph stayed at the funeral home 
as long as he could before he cracked 
up. Everyone knew it was an acci- 


dent. Helen knew it. Even Jim’s two 
small boys understood it. But that 
didn’t bring him back. They came 
home and Ralph has been sitting 
there in front of the fire ever since. 
Looks to me as though that accident 
really killed two men. 


I don’t think there’s anyone in the 
country who'd been a better gun 
handler than Ralph. In the entire 
eight years we've been together he 
never made one mistake or violated 
any of the smart gun handling rules 
until yesterday morning. Lots of fel- 
lows pull fast ones all the time and 
are seemingly forever lucky. Poor 
Ralph only had to let his guard 
down once and fortune lowered the 
boom. 


We started out in darkness to get 
to a favorite hunting spot. Ring- 
necks and rabbits mostly, with once 
in awhile a few grouse mixed in. It 
had mixed cover—corn fields, buck- 
wheat, broad clover patches, orch- 
ards, and an _ occasional woodlot. 
Ralph’s dad and Jim were our 
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company for the day and we got 
there at sunrise, in plenty of time 
for the fellows to have a swig of 
coffee before uncasing the guns. 
Ralph never allowed uncased guns 
in the car. And at home he kept me 
and the others locked in the rack. 
The ammunition drawer was always 
locked, too. 

Ralph and his dad split a box of 
shells, stuffing them into the shell 
loops of their jackets. Jim had put 
his shells in the coat at home and 
stood on the other side of the fence 
waiting for his partners to join him. 
Finally, they handed him their guns 
and his own, one at a time, then 
carefully crossed the fence. They had 
permission to hunt there any time 
and didn’t want anything to happen 
to their privilege. 

They made a good hunting trio, 
having spent many a day afield. Jim 
took the left spot in line, Ralph 
in the center, and Dad, as everyone 
called him, was on the right. This 
was their traditional line-up. When 
a bird or rabbit went to the left, Jim 
took it. If it was a center shot, Ralph 
got it, and Dad handled the shooting 
on the right side of the line. 

Of course any rabbit or bird that 
decided to run the gauntlet got 
everyone’s shells as his turn came 
around. Game that circled and run 
back between any two of the men 
was always considered out of bounds 
and was never fired on. They were 
careful boys and I was proud of 
them. 

However, Jim worked a little bit 
close to Ralph as they emerged from 
a draw into a clover field—oh, maybe 
about 15 feet or so away. Ralph 
could see him plainly enough and 
there was no doubt where he was. 
Dad stood in the open about 20 
yards to their right. Everyone was 
clearly marked. As they pushed into 
the field, a rabbit that had been 
sitting in the open made a dash for 
the draw they'd just left. It streaked 
between Ralph and Jim. Ralph fig- 









ured quickly. He could see Jim, Dg 
was at his right. After the rab 
cleared the line between him 
Jim he'd turn around and bust hij 
going away without any danger 
anyone. ' 

As he turned, he clicked off 
“safe’’ and curled his finger aro 
the trigger, half raising the gun 4 
he swung. His left foot encounter 
a smooth, dew-covered stone that 
half-hidden beneath the clover ap 
he momentarily lost his balance. 
finger involuntarily tightened on th 
trigger. There was a roar as my righ 
barrel spoke out, and you know th 
rest. A shot charge at 15 feet ma 
a Nasty mess. q 

And I'm afraid a number of oth 
hunters are going to end up 4@ 
broken hearted as Ralph is over @ 


















































actly the same thing unless 
make it a hard and fast rule 
NEVER SHOOT AT GAME 












THAT RUNS OR FLIES BACK? 
THROUGH YOUR HUNTING 
PARTY LINE. Some have been do- 
ing it for years, lucky each time that 
nothing happens. 

Ralph is getting up now. The 
fire’s almost out. He’s walking over 
here to the gun rack, looking at me. 
Now he turns and listlessly climbs 
the stairs to bed, without a word. 
Mary lets her magazine drop to the 
floor and sits for a long time until 
the fire is gone and the room grows 
cold. 






















Rattlesnakes, contrary to belief, do 
not seek to avenge the death of a 





mate. They are attracted to the 
death scene by scent. 
* * * 


One female moth and her family 
can destroy, in a single year, as much 
wool as it would take one dozen 
sheep to produce. 

* * * 


Bats are not attracted to lights be 
cause of the illumination. They catch 
the insects which are thus attracted. 
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Photo by the Author 


Take Advantage Of Those Extra Nocturnal Hours To 


Experience The Thrills Our Abundant Ringtails Yield 


t’T HERE’S old Bow - singing 
treed!” Hec shouted from 
somewhere to my left while I plunged 
ahead through the darkened under- 
brush, The impatient barking of the 
triumphant dogs, echoing through- 
out the swampland, pleaded with us 
to hurry. Soon Wesley, Joe and I 
joined Hec at the huge oak the two 
eager dogs were attempting to climb. 
Somewhere along the way, while 
groping through the brush, which to 
my eyes were only vague shapes ol 
black and gray, and hearing strange 
foreboding forest noises blend with 
the familiar chirping crickets and 
bellowing frogs, 1 became convinced, 
skeptic that I was, that Wes Free- 
man was correct when he told me, 
“The biggest hunting thrill is hunt- 
ing coon.” 


“There he is!” Hec shouted, point- 
ing far up into the foliage of the 
massive gnarled tree with the beam 
of his flashlight. “See his eyes re- 
flecting the light?” he said, handing 
me the revolver. “Aim for his head 
since you don’t have climbing irons.” 

The musty damp air of the swamp- 
land with its decomposing. odors 
from the stagnant waters, the frantic 
boisterousness of the impetuous dogs 


J. T. “JOCK” WHITAKER has been an 
employee of the Mahanoy City Post Office 
for the past 15 years. Previously he was 
a reporter with the Department of Labor 
in Washington, D. C. and was also with 
the Federal Security Agency in Baltimore, 
Md. His hobbies include fishing, hunting, 
photography and free-lance writing. 











Photo by Maslowski & Goodpaster 


MISTER MISCHIEF flashes those “glowing 
ember” eyes from his second-story perch. 


and the eerie shadows created on the 
foliage by our weaving flashlights, 
emphasized the coon hunting atmos- 
phere. 

Once I imagined I glimpsed the 
raccoon beside a squirrel nest, but 
peering harder, I concluded it was 
only a scar deformity on the trunk 
of the tree. 

Suddenly the coon’s eyes blazed 
brightly and I squeezed the trigger. 
The excited whining of the dogs was 
stilled abruptly with the report of 
the .22 and the ringtail, careening 
from the lower branches, plummeted 
to earth. 

When the dogs seized and worried 
the dead boar coon, all my doubts 
about coon hunting vanished. There 
was certainly nothing prosaic about 
the first hour of hunting since this 
was our third ringtail. 

During all my years of hunting 
game—small and large—I simply had 
never given coons a second thought. 
Now I knew what I had missed. 
Yet this thrilling but neglected ex- 
perience is available to all sports- 
men, rich or poor. 





Whether you live near a metro 
olis or along some country lane, 
fifteen miles from the nearest town, 
you'll find coons more plentiful than 
you've ever suspected, 

Multiplying unheeded by natural 
enemies, and with trapping unprofit- 
able, Procyon lotor has reached the 
point where he has become a menace 
and conservation problem. His ma- 
rauding nocturnal raids on garbage 
pails, corn crops or poultry yards are 
an indication of his voracious appe- 
tite which is ordinarily appeased 
from nature’s cupboard. By hunting 
ringtails, you will be doing yourself, 
as well as other sportsmen and 
farmers a great conservation favor. 

In Pennsylvania, as well as most 
other states where he ranges, the 
Game Commission wisely permits an 
extended season for coon hunting 
to cope with their ever-increasing 
destructive numbers. 


Breeding during coldest winter, 
their four to six young are born in 
April with the family remaining 
together until the following winter. 
Nocturnal by habit, they are found 
wherever a combination of den sites 
and feeding areas exist. The den 
sites are usually located in hollow 
trees while the feeding areas, pri- 
marily swamplands and stream beds, 
sometimes includes cornfields and 
orchards. From these wooded 
swamps, stream beds, cornfields and 
orchards they forage at night to put 
music in coon hunters’ ears. 

Sometimes you are home by mid- 
night, proudly toting several coons; 
sometimes you sneak home sheep- 
ishly around daybreak with nary a 
trophy to show for an all-night vigil 
waiting the dogs’ return; but more 
often you literally drag yourself 
home by the light of a new day, 
lugging plump proof of a chase 
you'll always treasure, despite your 
blood-shot eyes stinging in the morn 
ing sun. 

All you need is a flashlight and 
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one fighting hound, not necessarily 
with traceable ancestry, willing to 
tackle anything. Some hunters pre- 
fer redbone, black and tan or blue- 
tick hounds, while others swear on a 
mixture of hound and airedale. It’s 
a matter of opinion. But it’s a fact— 
he must have a fighting heart. If 
you are without hounds and are un- 
able to borrow some, wrangle an in- 
vitation to accompany some dyed-in- 
the dark hunters and see for yourself. 
Most coon hunters are a genial lot 
and will insist you accompany them 
as Wes Freeman did the night I was 
initiated into the coon hunter’s clan. 
Both Joe Whitaker and I scoffed 
at Wes when he suggested we ac- 
company Hec Lindenmuth and him- 
self. Hec’s bluetick caonhound, Bow, 
had 74 ringtails to his credit and 
tonight was going after his 75th. 
Seventy-four coons so close to 
home here in densely populated 


THRILL OF THE CHASE comes alive in 


Eastern Pennsylvania was difficult to 
believe, but when Wes mentioned we 
wouldn't travel more than five miles 
by car, Joe and I accepted his invi- 
tation. This we would have to see. 

It was an ideal summer night. 
Earlier a thundershower had washed 
the foliage and dampened the ground 
but now a full moon beamed down 
from a cloudless sky. After a short 
ten minute ride we parked behind a 
water reservoir. The watershed, or- 
dinarily swampy during the rainy 
season, but now dry, stretched before 
us. Its virgin timber was quilted 
with straggly second growth and 
laced by prickly vines. The ground 
was bisected by small gurgling tribu- 
taries and studded with holes formed 
by uprooted trees. 

We had scarcely alighted when the 
dogs vanished into the darkness and 
began their musical bugling. “I bet 
it’s one of those damm_ whiskey 


the tree tops. Coon hunters brave brush, 


terrain and time to be there when their coonhounds corner the raccoon. 


Photo by the Author 
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noses,” Hec guessed as we hurried 
after the dogs. 

My curiosity had the best of me. 
Turning to Wes, I asked. “Whiskey 
nose? What's that?” 

“Just wait a minute and you'll 
see,” he chuckled. “They don’t travel 
far.” 


His promise was fulfilled a mo- 
ment later when the sound of the 
dog’s ow-ow-ow altered. “Come on, 
they've treed it,” he called. 

Reaching the excited dogs, I 
glanced upwards. Focused in Wes’s 
beam on the first limb of a sapling, 
a blackish-gray, long snooted red- 
nosed animal glared down. Curiously 
giving it the once-over, my attention 
was again diverted by its red nose. 
Noticing the long bare tail, I con- 
cluded Hec had tagged opposums 
correctly. 


Glancing at my watch I discovered 
it was only fifteen minutes since we 
left home. Listening for an opening 
in Hec’s chatter so I could com- 
ment about the surprisingly fast 
action, I overheard him remark, 
“Wish I had John D’s millions, Bow. 
I'd get those cataracts removed.” 

Watching agile old Hec treading 
his way through the darkened forest, 
it was hard to believe his eyesight 
was bad. Then I saw he didn’t wear 
glasses and I realized he meant the 
hound. 

“That's why his 75th is so im- 
portant,” I said, and Hec nodded. 

Further chatter was stilled when 
the other hound, a black and tan, 
sounded a mournful bugle and dis- 
appeared, followed by Bow, into the 
darkness. Again we were on a chase. 
Soon the tenor of the dogs’ ‘bass 
voices changed to a frustrated yap- 
ping. They had treed again! 

We stumbled over stumps and 
rocks and ripped our clothes on sticky 
vines while collecting minor scratches 
and bruises, but arrived finally at 
another towering oak that the dogs 
were attempting to walk up. Circ- 
ling the tree with the din of the 





$s 


excited dogs deafening us, we speared 
the foliage with our lights. 

Finally Joe spotted the ringtail 
and yelled. Scurrying around, we 
glimpsed a blur punctured with two 
burning embers. He was perched on 
a high limb. 

“Aim for his eyes,’ Wes coached, 
while handing Joe the rifle. Break. 
ing into a grin, he added menace 
ingly, ““Remember, first shot climbs 
if no coon falls.” 

Sighting the gun, Joe’s arm grew 
steadier, and almost instantly the 
night was shattered by its blast. The 
ringtail quivered, lost its grip and 
began falling, but again grasped the 
tree securely with its paws, shook it- 
self, and scurried upwards out of 
sight. 

“You hit him, Joe,’ Hec com 
forted while we again surrounded 
the tree with our prying lights. Ten 
minutes passed and another ten be- 
gan but we hadn't relocated the 
coon. 

Finally, reluctantly, his voice plead- 
ing for a negative answer, Joe asked, 
“Shall I climb and shake...” but 
when he saw our dead-pan expres- 
sions, he didn’t even bother to finish. 

Minutes later his voice floated from 
down high among the foliage. —- 
your lights up here. I can’t go muc 
farther and I’d hate to have him 
grab grips on me in the dark.” 

Wes’s amiable answer, “He'll have 
lots of grabbing on your two hun- 
dred pounds,” was punctuated with 
the noise from Joe’s shot, and the 
coon came tumbling down to prac 
tically jump into the throats of the 
waiting dogs. 

After Hec retrieved the valiant but 
defeated ringtail from the churning 
commotion, he remarked, ‘Can't call 
this your 75th, Bow.” 

“No indeed,” Joe answered, de- 
scending the tree, with his shorts 
peeking through his ripped trousers. 
“It’s my first!” 

Again we moved deeper into the 
swamp, the old bluetick leading the 
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COON HUNTERS find time is no problem to their enjoyment of outdoor sport, provid- 
ing they don’t mind missed sleep. On top of that, their sport benefits all as they help 
control a serious predator of other game species. 


way and the black and tan, flushed 
by her success, following eagerly. 
Soon the old hound uttered a debate- 
able wail and was off with the black 
and tan bouncing after him, bugling 
accompaniment, 

“That's a cold trail, fellows,” Hec 
suggested, knowingly, ‘““Let’s rest and 
listen to some sweet hound music 
while the dogs work it out.” 

A sixty year old youngster, he 
had been hunting places such as this 
before I was born and knew the ter- 
rain like the back of his leathery 
hand. It was good he did, I thought, 
since I didn’t. Whether I followed 
the dogs or remained, I was lost. In 
fact, I had been bewildered since we 
started. Of course, I could have 
located myself with the moon in a 
less densely wooded section and 
eventually made my way to a road, 
but the idea of blundering through 
the marshy watershed wasn’t appeal- 
ing. 

Lighting up, we listened to the 


fading wail of the open hounds. 
Their silent periods became longer 
and their bass ow-ow-ow’s more 
muted until finally only the hushed 
sound of the lonely forest could be 
discerned. 

Ten long bleak minutes crept past 
and finally Wes, assuming the now 
silent woodsman was worrying, asked. 
“Hec, you certainly prize that Bow. 
How come you've never entered him 
in a field trial?” 

The weather-beaten oldster pon- 
dered. Finally he spat out a twig 
he had been chewing on, and an- 
swere. “I knew he'd win. But then 
where would I be?” 

That puzzled me. “Where would 
you be? Why you'd be strutting 
around like a pouter pigeon display- 
ing his ribbons and trophies!” 

He picked up a blade of grass, 
toyed with it for a moment, and then 
replied. ‘No that’s not it. I 
meant after he won—someone might 
swipe him or someone might offer 
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such a high price I'd be tempted to 
sell. Then, where would I be?” 

Motioning with his hands for si- 
lence, he turned his head quickly. 
“Sh—listen!” he commanded, Far in 
the distance, the rallying cry of a 
muted bugle sounded. Seconds later 
and growing louder, the bugle was 
repeated. 

“Where's the black and tan?” Hec 
questioned, cupping his ear. “That's 
only old Bow!” A moment later, 
sighing with relief, he chuckled, 
“Sure glad the ringtail didn’t hole 
up or tree. We would have been 
walking all night.” 

“You can say that again,” Wes 
confirmed. “And I bet it’s a big coon. 
The old ones are too smart to tree 
until they are forced into it.” 

“It’s an old one, an old she,” Hec 
continued. “The black and tan took 
a lacing from one. That's why she’s 
silent. She quit! But old Bow won't 
quit.” 

Minutes later the frenzied tongu- 
ing of the elated dog swept closer. 
Wes rose, crushed his smoke and 
slapped Hec on the back. “You 
figured the coon would head back, 
you old codger.” 

Our steps were hastened when the 
frantic wails of the dog were dis- 
placed by an authoritative yapping. 





Old Bow had treed his 75th def. 
nitely. I won’t bore you with the 
details but must tell you Hec never 
enjoyed anything during his 40 years 
of hunting as he did dispatching that 
plump, black colored old she. 

You've finally surmised by now as 
I did, that Wes Freeman was correct 
in saying coon hunting is tops. Tops 
about it also is the availability of 
hunting time. 

Regular daytime employment pre. © 
vents most of us from enjoying a 
jaunt afield except for a few Satur. 
days and holidays during the small 
game hunting season. With coon- — 
hounds, time presents no problem © 
since you hunt by night. Any eve- 
ning the weather is decent, you are © 
ready to go and all it costs is some 
missed sleep. After your first chase, 
you'll agree that you were overlook- 
ing something—something that few of 
us enjoy, but is available to all. 

And you're in for a treat when you 
draw your chair up and help your- 
self to a serving of roasted or fricas- 
seed raccoon. An epicure’s delight, 
it is available everywhere. 

As Wes summed it up when the 
dogs elated ow-ow-ow’s announced 
still another chase, “What other type 
of hunting do we have where the 
hunted outnumbers the hunters?” 














Hunting Hours Are Based on Eastern Standard Time 


In some localities Daylight Saving Time will be extended, this year, be- 
yond the customary September. ending date. The Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission emphasizes that, nevertheless, all shooting hours in this state will 
be based on Eastern Standard Time as required by the Game Law. This of 
course includes the 9 o'clock opening hour of the small game season, 
October 29th. The time requirement appears on the hunting license and 
has been broadcast in news releases. 

Hunters whose time pieces are set for Daylight Saving Time during any 
game season will simply 20k to make the one hour adjustment they would 
in summer to catch a train or plane that is scheduled on Eastern Standard 
Time. 
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ACK in the beginning of World 

War II, we had a lot of fun 
dropping 100-pound practice bombs 
in preparation for the grim business 
ahead. Nobody got hurt, and light 
charges in the little blue bombs 
showed just as plainly how good our 
score was as the half-ton blobs of 
gray hate that loaded our bomb bays 
but a few months later. 

It may be a nasty comparison, but 
the fun to be had in a round of field 
archery somehow reminds me of the 
pleasant practice we had bombing 
marked-out spots on the ground. 
Throughout Pennsylvania, each 
weekend brings together archers who 
are just as serious about pinning 
down a target as they are about 
dropping some species of game. The 
arrow has penetrated deeply into the 
sporting scene in this state. 

And, although field archers for the 
most part are big-game bowmen, 
tournament shooting provides a 
pleasant interlude between hunting 
seasons. Today, it is a major ac- 
tivity in the Commonwealth. From 


hi Wattle of olong Mow endlers 


By Keith Schuyler ef ll 





All Photos by the Author 
April through October, from five to 
twelve archery tournaments are in 
progress each Sunday, and there is 
plenty of practice shooting and spe- 
cial contests on the off days. Tourna- 
ments may draw from 50 to 150 or 
more shooters, and most of them are 
field shooting contests. Past hunting 
seasons have proven to bowers that 
they must continually practice to 
score, and the weekly tournaments 
offer a fine means of keeping in 
trim. 

As one who has held a varying de- 
gree of interest in bow shooting since 
1939, I have been especially inter- 
ested in the phenomenal growth in 
participation of the past few years. 
Not only has interest compounded, 
but the improvement in shooting 
has also been something to behold. 

For instance, as recently as 1954, 
the greatest number of participants 
in field tournaments were usually 
entered in the Archer Class. This 
year, the big competition is in the 
next highest class, Bowman, and 
there is a liberal sprinkling of ex- 
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ONE ARROW 


is shot from each of roe positions at every target in field archery 


course. Here Ed Fulkersin, Berwick, shoots first at target 12. 


pert A’s and B’s scattered throughout 


the state. More and more archers 
step up to the registration desk and 
proudly announce their classification 
whereas only last year many tourna- 
ments were loaded with bowmen as 
yet unclassified. 

Bows are improving, and scores are 
improving correspondingly. More ex- 
pensive arrows of aluminum and 
glass, almost a novelty 12 months 
ago, are becoming more common 
every day. The heat is on! And, the 
archer who takes home a trophy or a 
medal today must earn it in every 
sense of the word. 

One of the nicest aspects of field 
tournaments is the fact that any 
archer has a chance to compete with 
others of comparable ability. H he 
hits a good day and comes up with a 
high score, it may move him into a 
bracket where he will in the future 
be competing against others in his 
class. No archer has a chance to re- 


main in a class where he may con- 
tinue to lead the pack unless his 
ability improves as fast as he moves 
up the ladder. And, the ladies have 
their classes, too. 

As an example, a shooter in the 
Archer Class might take first place 
once with a 165, but he will never 
shoot in that class again. That is, 
never unless his shooting falls off 
after a year and he is unable to ap- 
proach that score again. For, even a 
160 places him in the Bowman Class. 
As a boxer meets competition in his 
own class, so does the archer. 

To be specific, below are listed 
the classes in field shooting for both 
men and women, based upon the 
score made in 112 arrows shot at 28 
targets. 

MEN 
Novice—any score up to and includ- 
ing 89; Archer—90-159; Bowman— 

160-229; Expert Bowman B—230- 

299; Expert Bowman A—300 and 

over. 
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WOMEN 

Novice—any score up to and includ- 
ing 59; Archer—60-129; Bowman— 
130-189; Expert Bowman—190 and 
over. 

Scores are posted with the Penn- 
sylvania State Archery Association 
after each certified tournament. Any- 
one entering a tournament without 
a classification must enter unclassi- 
fied and attempt to break into one 
of the classes by virtue of his score. 

Possibly the best way to get a com- 
plete picture of an archery field 
tournament is by going to one. This 
we have endeavored to do for you 
with photos taken at the opening 
shoot of the Northeast Pennsylvania 
Archery Conference tournament held 
on April 17th. Berwick Archery Club 
was host to the region on its new 28- 
target tournament course. 

It rained all morning prior to the 
shoot, and attendance was held down 


FULKERSIN COLLECTS a 16 for the target—two 5’s and two 3's. Winner of 2nd 
Bowman here, Ed is now one of top shooters in state with X-A rating. 




























to 67 shooters from Berwick, Lewis- 
burg, Shamokin, Selinsgrove, Shen- 
andoah, Williamsport, Sunbury and 
Weatherly. Each archer had to drive 
through rain to get to the tourna- 
ment grounds. At the starting signal, 
however, the overcast provided no 
more than a threat, and a fine day 
was had by all. 

An indication of stiffening com- 
petition for the balance of the sea- 
son was shown in the fact that 11 
unclassified shooters moved into a 
class, and three made Bowman. This 
was an indication that there had 
been plenty of practice prior to the 
shoot. 

Further, two shooters jumped 
from Archer to Expert B; nine Arch- 
ers jumped to Bowman; one Bow- 
man went to Expert B. Of the 67 
shooters, 23 either gained a classifica- 
tion or moved up one or two rungs 
on the competitive ladder. 
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Berwick Archery Club, in addition 
to producing some of the state’s finest 
marksmen, is party to one of the 
most exemplary situations in out- 
door sports. The club is actually a 
guest of the North Berwick Hunting 
and Fishing Club although one of 
the requisites of membership in the 
archery group is membership in the 
hunting and fishing organization. 
This happy marriage came about 
when the archers began to seek a 
site for a field course after a year of 
target shooting on an urban course 
with night lights. The hunters and 
fishermen invited the bowman to 
their 87-acre tract with no strings 
attached. It was the archers them- 
selves who insisted upon their mem- 
bers joining the other organization. 
By the same token, the hunting and 
fishing group must be members of 
the archery club to enjoy their fa- 
cilities. 

A trout pond provides on over- 
water shot for the final target on the 
course which is unusually well laid 
out. Since the tract has large open 


areas as well as woodland in addition 
to the usual ups and downs, all types 
of cover and every possible angle of 
shooting can be duplicated. And, 
most of them are. 

One of the projects during the 
summer for the Berwick boys will be 
the instruction of Boy Scouts at 
Camp Lavigne in Columbia County, 
A number of the club members have 
signed as instructors and must travel 
nearly 50 miles for that purpose. A- 
other stated project is to win the 
Northeast Conference championship, 

As in this example, bow strings 
across the state are pulling together 
sportsmen from wide areas into a 
fellowship of friendly competition. 
Among them are the 14,775 who last 
year bought an archery permit for 
the special deer season. But, there 
are many new faces, new bows and 
arrows, new skills. 

For, “So long as the new moon 
returns in heaven, a bent, beautiful 
bow, so long will the fascination of 
Archery keep hold of the hearts of 
men.’ (Thompson) 


WELCOME TREAT for bowmen is provided at half-way mark by wives of club members. 


Note trophies for this shoot on table in foreground. 
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hruston Houk, always said: 
“Never kill a bird until you first are 
sure the dogs have settled down and 
are ready to perform as they should. 
Charlie Stoddard taught that to me, 











By Horace Lytle 
M: great good friend, the late 
T 


and he learned it from his uncle 
Fowler.” 

Which is the best kind of advice— 
as any such coming from Fowler 
Stoddard would be. He still rates as 
one of the foremost pillars of bird- 
dogdom in America. Just for the 
record be it said he was chosen as 
Referee for the famous endurance 
contest of years ago between Grouse- 
dale and Lit, won by the latter. 

What’s more, it is an idea the 
writer himself has tried to carry on 
by continuous preaching, not only 
in books—but for the better part of 
thirty years as Gun Dog Editor of 
leading publications with more 
readers and influence than any mere 
sporting book may ever know. 

But flesh is weak. We are today in 
too much of a hurry about every- 
thing. Time has become more essen- 
tial than it should. Time for hunt- 
ing has been shortened. We go afield 
on a too much “now or never” basis. 
A great part of all this we cannot 
help. We are but victims of the age 
in which we live. And yet, by yield- 
ing to the pressure, we may but be 
letting ourselves in for deep regrets. 
As I myself—in spite of all previous 
preaching—am in that very boat 
right now, I’m going to tell the story 
without pulling any punches. 
What happened traces back, I 
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think, to January of 1952 in Missis- 
sippi. I took a pair of brother-sister 
Setters, Chip and Linda. He had 
suffered a terrible accident that crip- 
pled him when young, but had re- 
covered rather better than predicted, 
and I had trained him myself. Per- 
haps due to a closeness between us 
that developed during the long days 
of nursing him back to a semblance 
of health, he trained-on without 
many problems—and, strangely 
enough, never showed anything but 
a seemingly natural inclination to be 
absolutely steady to wing and shot. 
Was birdy, too, and gifted with a 
superlative nose. Thus, in the North, 
he had always managed to hold his 
own pretty well against his more 
rugged sister. She had been a prob- 
lem to get finished at all—thinking 
she surely might catch those birds 
with any breaks in her favor. When 
at-long-last, she finally did yield to 
restraint, however, she became about 
the most steady to shot of any I've 
owned. Few dogs can long stand 
the strain when birds are dropping 
ahead of them—but she did, almost 
beyond belief. 


I was proud of the way both of 
them hunted in Mississippi. But in 
that great vastness, where we always 
hunted from horseback, Linda was 
just too much for her brother. She 
never let him quite reach any place 
she hadn't already been. The result 
was that she was finding all of the 
birds—and I mean ALL. Thinking 
back now, I can recall but one find 
that Chip had all on his own—and 
that was a single from one of her 
covies. Some sort of blindness ‘must 
have kept me from realizing this 
couldn't go on. But I never sensed 
what was coming until it happened. 

One day Linda had a find at the 
head of a draw bordering woods. 
Chip swung in and backed her, as 
he always had. I was riding a horse 
that had to be tied, though the 
best hunting horses stay “ground 
hitched.” Anyhow, just as I was ap- 





proaching with gun ready, Chip sud. 
denly jumped in and knocked those 
birds higher than Katy’s kite! Livid, 
I laid leather on him pretty thick 
as soon as I could get him in hand, 
Through it all, Linda never budged, 
And not once during that hunt did 
she ever break shot. Chip did. He 
never again flushed her birds, but 
he went-with-them at the shot every 
time. As she, strangely enough, did 
not seem to be affected by his bad 
manners, I let it go at that—for the 
time being. For one thing, his break- 
ing resulted in the recovery of sev- 
eral crippled birds that might other- 
wise have been lost; and for another 
thing—well, I was there for an all- 
too-brief bit of hunting, and let cor- 
rection wait. As do too many of us 
all! 

The matter was attended to, or so 
I thought, after we had gotten home. 
But birds were far too few, so not 
enough was accomplished—as was 
later learned. Long months of late 
Spring and Summer followed until 
another Autumn dawned. Another 
hunting season was in the offing; and 
important field trials, too. The dogs 
would need much tuning up and I 
resolved to get the job of readying 
done. But finding suitable places 
these days to run high-powered field 
trial dogs is fraught with difficulties 
to rival the Book of Job. More so 
in the case of wide quail dogs, than 
in the grouse woods. 

My old, long-time favorite spot 
(where it was possible to handle from 
horseback) had been demolished for 
the construction of two 18-hole golf 
courses. Through the help of a 
friend, I finally tound a rather ideal 
location and one day, in but a short 
work-out, raised six ringnecks and 
two covies of quail! This looked like 
the business. But that day was des- 
tined to prove but as the sample 
apples at the top of the barrel. Never 
again did we find a single quail—at 
least not when I saw the dogs, and the 
pheasants made themselves mighty 
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scarce. While this territory was big, 
and much of it open, in one vast 
section of it the cover was impossibly 
heavy so that I would lose all track 
of the dogs. As this wasn’t good, I 
began working them separately. 
There is no surer way to ruin a 
finished dog than to lose him on 
point too often. One day, while 
working Chip alone, I lost him for 
an hour and a half. That ended that. 
Finally, I found another place that 
was good though not perefct. Few 
places are. But the new training 
ground held three or more covies of 
quail and I was getting very nice 
results right up to hunting season. 

The year of 1912 was the last open 
season on quail in Ohio. Then they 
were classified as “song birds” until 
a couple of years ago. Now they 
again are called game birds—but, at 
least as yet, with no open season. 
A few years ago certain sections of 
Ohio had rather good Hungarian 
partridge shooting. That now is a 
thing of the past. Ringnecks offered 
excellent sport for a number of years. 
Today they are scarcer than hens’ 
teeth. With the hunting season on, 
and one cock pheasant in the larder, 
my wife conceived the idea of a game 
dinner. She used to think of me as a 
good provider—and still seems to! So 
I arranged a short trip for a quail 
hunt. 


“Come on over,’ Gus had written. 
“We have a good many birds this 
year and would love to have you. 
Doc wants to go with us, He's just 
bought a new dog and is anxious to 
talk with you about him. He needs 
some advice and can hardly wait to 
see your dogs work and watch you 
handle them.” 

I answered that letter by phone 
and went right on over. One of the 
best ways to help a man is to show 
him and I proudly looked forward 
to being helpful to Doc. I guess 
there’s not one of us but loves to 
show off his dogs, especially if they’re 
good—and mine were. Why, their 
daddy was the 1946 National Cham- 
pion! So I made that trip as eagerly 
as a boy. 

We drove out the next day into 
territory that made my mouth water. 
It was nice country for big running 
dogs and you just knew it was birdy. 
We parked the car at the house and 
Gus went in to make our presence 
known. The Mister wasn’t home; but 
the Missus wished us luck. Soon as 
we let the dogs out, Linda sailed 
away straight up the lane. Chip 
paused enroute to investigate some 
hogs in the barn-lot. Far ahead, I 
thought I saw Linda whip into point 
beyond an open gate. Gus confirmed 
this as correct. Good g-r-a-c-i-o-u-s— 
this was doing business in a hurry! 
As we three gunners stepped it up, 
Chip passed us to overtake his sister. 
Suddenly my heart skipped a beat— 

“Gus,” I exclaimed, “he didn’t 
stop!” 

“Yes he did,” came the answer— 
“he’s backing her.” 

But I rushed ahead. Getting close 
enough, I saw Linda stacked up tight 
—alone. Then I spotted Chip, run- 
ning wildly in a great circle—but 
shortening it with every stride—and 
manifestly madly intent on flushing 
those birds. 

“WHOA, you!” I called to him— 
but he had the bit of defiance in 
his teeth and was past listening. A 
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tremendous covey was soon in the air 
while I stood helpless. I was offered 
good shots—but refrained, of course. 
Finally getting hold of Chip, after 
uite an effort, I gave him a good 
diteehide I just talked to Linda, 
and gave her a yank or two by the 
collar, for she too, had broken at the 
flush. But her provocation had been 
so great that she scarcely deserved 
even this admonishment. 


I know what I should have done— 
but didn’t. After all, the wife very 
much wanted those birds. We went 
on toward where singles had started 
dropping off. Chip chanced to have 
the first find. But when Linda swung 
in, I saw she wasn’t going to back 
him. Laying down my gun, I put a 
check cord on her and sent Gus in 
for the shot. He killed the bird but 
Chip was right under it when it fell. 
I began to get dizzy with anger. 

Then Linda found one and I put 
a check cord on Chip. And now 
Linda broke when Doc went in for 
the shot. Chip found the next bird 
by a fence and stood nicely on it. 
In spite of my “WHOAS” when 
Linda came up, she passed right by 
Chip, between him and his bird, and 
went on. I went to the point and 
managed to down the bird. Chip’s 
breaking on this one wasn’t quite 
so bad—the fence held him! This 
wasn’t hunting. This was but chaos. 
What was left of my mind was so 
dizzy I could scarcely hold a gun 
straight; and I was blind with frus- 
tration and anger. 

We had entered a nice, open 
woods. Far to the right, I spied 
Linda on point. Doc went to her 
but he happened to miss and Linda 
was still going as far as we could 
see her. Crossing a dirt road, we 
came upon the farmer on whose land 
we were hunting. He was cutting 
wood and Gus stopped to visit with 
him. Doc and Chip were some where 
behind us. In a minute or two Linda 
showed up and encountered a rabbit 
before she quite reached us. I'll 


never forget how our host looked, 
but without saying a word, as he 
watched a bitch no bigger than a 
small Brittany carry that rabbit away 
with a speed no Beagle could match, 
all the while yapping like a rabbit. 
running setter pup. Well, while Gus 
visited, I got hold of her and, alter 
another good lacing, put a lead on 
her. This I would jerk from time to 
time, while commanding “Whoa.” 

Back at the road, we came upon 
Doc and Chip again. Doc had put 
a lead on Chip and was waiting for 
us. I was by now more than ready 
to quit but we were too far from the 
car. In the next woods Linda found 
another good covey—and on this one 
Chip backed her! But when I put 
the birds up—well, the dogs may not 
have been exactly off-side, but they 
both sure beat the guns. They broke 
so fast that even the birds we 
knocked down fell behind them! 
And so it went. Nothing but chaos, 
The pity of it was that not in thirty 
years have I seen so many birds 
raised in the same acreage. The air 
was full of them, and the ground 
full of dogs. It wasn’t so much the 
number of coveys we'd found that 
made them seem so plentiful, as. the 
fact that we kept raising singles over 
and over again. Actually, the count 
showed but five coveys as we headed 
back for the car on my insistance to 
quit. Enroute, though, we kept scor- 
ing. Chip made an excellent find 
and handled it beautifully. His man- 
ners were aided by a hog tight fence 
that kept him from breaking, as the 
birds were just beyond it and he 
was pointing jam up against it. 
Linda found a single from this sixth 
covey and she, too, did a superb job. 
Her manners were controlled by a 
thorn bush into which she was point- 
ing. Gus killed her bird but Linda 
never budged. She couldn't. 


We saw the seventh covey soon 
after we had started back to town. 
They ran across the road ahead of 
us. My friends wanted to stop, but I 
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wouldn’t. I'd had much more than 
enough for one day. The wife's 
order for birds was filled and I just 
couldn’t stand any more canine an- 
archy. I thought some of heading 
right on back for Ohio. But, you 
know—it’s hard to turn your back and 
leave when you know you're going 
to be laughed at. So I insisted the 
drinks were on me. Others joined 
us and my friends were politeness 
personified. But I can never forget 
the curious, puzzled expression on 
Doc’s face—he who had been so 
anxious to see my dogs work and 
learn things about handling his own. 
Finally he did ask a question. 

“After the way they acted today,” 
he said, “do you think you can get 
them under control again at all— 
and how’ll you do it?” 

I sipped at my drink before at- 
tempting to answer. Then I said: 
“There are several things I can and 
will do, Doc, and one of them I’ve 
never before tried—nor ever before 
had to. I’ve seen some advertising 
of good looking sling-shots the past 
few years. When we were kids we 
made our own. But these I’ve seen 
advertised are factory-made and I’m 
going to get one. Then I’m going 
to practice with it until I can hit 
something running as big as a dog. 
That ought to make ’em listen—and 
be better than a check cord. When 





dogs get to acting like these did to- 
day, merely check-cording isn’t 
enough—for they know you can’t 
reach them when they’re not wear- 
ing it. One of those sling shots will 
teach them that I can.” 

“Sounds like it might be just the 
thing, at that,” Gus said. 

“Of course, fellows,’ I went on, 
“I made an awful mistake today my- 
self. I should have known better— 
but the fact is that I was more sur- 
prised than either of you could have 
been. I honestly thought my first 
punishment of Chip would settle 
him down—and I wasn’t looking for 
Linda to go haywire at all. Even 
so, I should have done either of two 
things when Chip knocked that first 
covey—and the very way he did it 
should have warned me: I should at 
once, after punishing him, have put 
him on lead and taken him back to 
the car; or else I should have taken 
my gun back to the car and just 
check-corded Chip all morning. That 
would have given him a lot to think 
about. Linda, alone, probably would 
not have given us any trouble. We 
were hunting with one dog too 
many! 

Gus insisted we go out again in the 
afternoon with Doc’s dogs, but I was 
through. I had a big job to do. 
These dogs were to run in a field 
trial just one week later. A $1,000 
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Trophy was at stake. I had two legs 
on it—and a third would win it out- 
right. Linda had won it in 1951, 
with Chip placing second to her. 
I very much wanted to win it with 
one or the other this time and there 
was but a matter of days left for 
check-cording and sling-shooting. So 
it was up to me to head home and 
get at it. It wasn’t easy to leave— 
but I did. 

On the drive home, it started to 
snow. Not just a little snow but a 
big one which laid on the ground 
a whole week. There wasn’t a chance 
to work dogs so neither Chip nor 
Linda stepped a foot out of the ken- 
nel for seven days. Finally I loaded 
them up and started for the field 
trial. Well, they wouldn’t be braced 
together for that and since I would 
be handling them from horseback, 
maybe they'd not feel so safe in try- 
ing to get away with something. And 
maybe they might have repented 
while kenneled-up out of the snow. 


HORACE LYTLE, “Mister Field Trial” to 
a host of sportsmen all over the nation, 
proudly poses his great setter “Linda”. 


Anyhow, that’s the only gamble 
there was to go on. 

It was a hot stake and a good 
sized entry, including two field trial 
champions. Linda, the judges 
thought, ran the class race of the 
entire event but she failed to score 
a find. When Chip’s turn came, he 
surprised me thrillingly. His ground 
pattern was superb and his running 
was mighty close to Linda’s. I had 
just started down a deep incline, 
thinking Chip was ahead of me, 
when the call of “Point!’’ came from 
behind to the right. I kicked my 
horse hard to get there quick. Chip 
was on point but I sensed indecision. 
Thoughts went racing through my 
mind. He didn’t seem just satisfied 
so I wasn’t. Could it be a rabbit? 

I started directly to him, then 
changed direction to go around and 
flush from in front. This put a bush 
between us. And just as that bush 
hid me for an instant, Chip’s inde 
cision left him and he made up his 
mind. Very deliberately he jumped 
in with malice aforethought and 
flushed his quail, then chased vi- 
ciously. Right then and there he 
knocked me out of a good sized 
cash purse plus outright owners 
of one of the finest trophies in all 
field trials. 

Of course, now he'll not know 
again for a long day what it’s like 
to be free of a check cord. But that’s 
not the point. The point is that 
those quail my wife wanted turned 
out to be the most expensive that 
perhaps anyone ever killed. That 
always-to-be-lamented last hunt also 
turned out indeed to be a case ol 
“one dog too many.” 
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ennsylvania 3 i, Sportsman 


By Bill Hastings 
Staff Writer, Indiana Evening Gazette 


From the pulpit of a church he 
served for 55 consecutive years to the 
broad expanses of a “hunter’s haven” 
in Africa, Blairsville’s Dr. Robert E. 
McClure has basked in the limelight 
of a vocation and an avocation. 

The 94-year-old retired minister 
has established mythical records in 
both the sanctuary of his church and 
the hither and yon gamelands of 
Africa, Canada and Pennsylvania. 

His record for “serving one con- 
gregation for the longest period of 
time in the history of the United 
Presbyterian Church’ was severed at 
55 years in 1947. 


As a hunter, he is credited with 
many mythical titles, including: 

(1) He is acclaimed to be the old- 
est, active small and big game hunter 
in Pennsylvania; and 

(2) He could easily be rated the 
most successful 70-year-old hunter to 
invade the wild gamelands of Africa, 
having felled more than a dozen head 
of big game in a 1931 hunting ex- 
pedition to that continent. 

If these milestones of longevity as 
a minister and hunter fail to unrest 
you, consider the fact Dr. McClure 
celebrated a 94th birthday last Apr. 
2 and then drove 80 miles the fol- 

























































lowing day to Sligo, Pa., where he 
baptized his great grandchild and 
delivered a sermon trom the pulpit 
of his grandson's church. 

More recently, he boarded a plane 
at Pittsburgh for a flight to Tennes- 
see where he performed the marriage 
ceremony of a granddaughter. 

And if further proof need be at- 
tested to his title as the oldest, active 
hunter in Pennsylvania, then re- 
member: 


He felled his last deer in Canada 
six years ago at the age of 87 (it was 
his 35th deer kill); he tramped 
through area fields six days last fall 
during the small game season, firing 
six shots and bringing home three 
rabbits and two ringnecks (he was 
93 at the time); he also went on a 
two-day deer trip last fall . . . and 
the spry Dr. McClure is looking for- 
ward to the late autumn this year 
when he promises to spend even 
more time in neighboring fields “il 
all goes well.” 

To say that his appearance today 
belies his 94 years is a gross under- 
statement. Only when he _ fumbles 
with a hearing aid that he uses—but 
does not depend on—can you detect 
any physical impairment. 

Although he was officially retired 
in November, 1947—at the age of 86 
-it is commonly known here that 
Dr. McClure “doesn’t pass up any 
opportunities to preach in the local 
church or go off on a hunting so- 
journ into district fields.” 


It was during his early years on 
the family farm near West Middle- 
town, Washington County, Pa., that 
Dr. McClure developed an innate 
desire—a desire that has developed 
into an “incurable disease’—to hunt. 

Ordained as a minister in 1892, he 
came to Blairsville for his first—and 
what proved his last—United Presby- 
terian charge. 

Even his ministerial duties during 
those first years as a pastor didn’t 
cure him of that “disease.” The orn- 
ate trophy room in his home, walled 





MINISTER-HUNTER Dr. Robert E. Me. 
Clure studies Bible with Mrs. McClure. Love 
of hunting developed at an early age when, 
as a boy on family farm in Washington 
County. Dr. McClure first found out that 
sport afield rapidly becomes an “incurable 
disease.” 


by the racks of his Alrican, Canadian 
and American kills, is testimony to 
that. 

Chief topic in his hunting lore is 
a 1931 trip to Africa for a five-month 
visit with his son, Dr. William Don- 
ald McClure, a missionary in Ethi- 
opia. The elder Dr. McClure was 70 
years of age at the time. 

In about 12 days of hunting, the 
70-year-old doctor bagged a_ tiang, 
waterbuck, roan antelope, lady gray, 
gazelle, white-eared cobb, two lions 
(male and female), water buffalo, 
hippopotamus, leopard, and part (yes 
part) of an elephant. 

Last fall, Dr. McClure, approach- 
ing a 94th birthday, again refused to 
pass up a hunting season and went 
to Huntingdon County for a_ two- 
day deer trip. Companion hunters 
insisted that Dr. McClure kept pace 
with persons a half-century younger. 

“We saw 37 deer,” he booms, “but 
| didn’t fire a shot. Too many ladies,” 
he chuckled. 
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Land Area 
Berks County, named by the Penns 
after Berkshire, England, contains 
552,704 acres of which 164,461 acres 
(29.8%) are forested. Publicly owned 
land totals 24,171 acres, including 
9,109 acres of State Game Lands. 


Topography 

The Schuylkill River flows through 
the county from the northwest to 
southeast, providing a natural gate- 
way into the heart of the county 
from the metropolitan area in the 
southeastern corner of the State and 
also from the anthracite region 
farther north. From the center of the 
county, the natural site for the city 
of Reading, the line of communica- 
tion extends westward through the 
Lebanon Valley to the crossroads of 
the State at Harrisburg. Eastward the 
broad Lehigh Valley sweeps into 
northern New Jersey. The county’s 
topography varies from the Appa- 
lachian valleys and ridges in the 
northern part, the Great Valley 
through the central portion, the 
Reading Hills and South Mountain, 
to the Piedmont lowlands in the 
southern part. 


Transportation 
Railroad transportation is fur- 
nished by the Reading and the Penn- 
sylvania lines. The William Penn 
(U. S. 22), the Benjamin Franklin 
(U. S. 422) and other through routes 
traverse the county, which has 883 


miles of improved State highways. 
District Game Protectors 

District Game Protector S. C. Mc- 
Farland, Centerport (Phone: Lees- 
port 6-3273) is assigned to the follow- 
ing townships by the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission: Bethel, Tulpe- 
hocken, Upper Tulpehocken, Bern, 
Upper Bern, Tilden, Center, Jeffer- 
son, Penn, Marion, Heidelburg and 
North, South, and Lower Heidel- 
burg. 

District Game Protector H. H. 
Rickert, R. D. #2, Kutztown 
(Phone: 2630) is assigned to the fol- 
lowing townships: Albany, Windsor, 
Greenwich, Perry, Richmond, Onte- 
launee, Maiden Creek, Maxatawny, 
Long Swamp, Rockland, Pike, Dis- 
trict, Hereford, Washington and Rus- 
comb Manor. 

District Game Protector J. A. 
Leiendecker, 1507 Moss Street, Read- 
ing (Phone: 2-1385) is assigned to 
the following townships: Muhlen- 
burg, Alsace, Lower Alsace, Oley, 
Earl, Colebrookdale, Douglass, 
Amity, Exeter, Spring, Cumru, Breck- 
nock, Caernaruon, Union and Robe- 
son. 

The Game Commission’s South- 
east Division headquarters, Morris D. 
Stewart, Supervisor, is located at 
1009 N. Eighth Street, Reading 
(Phone: 4-2661). 


Fish Warden 
Fish Warden Norman W. Sickles, 
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Bernville (Phone: 4R11) is assigned 
to Berks County by the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission. 


Agriculture 

Agriculture is an important indus- 
try in Berks County, the largest and 
finest farms being in the southern 
half of the county. Berks ranks first 
among all Pennsylvania counties in 
the value of oats, second in apples, 
hay and rye, third in swine and 
mules, and fourth in pears, peaches, 
corn, wheat and number of farms. 


History 

Berks County has had a colorful 
and romantic history. To the county 
came Quakers, French Huguenots, 
and Palatinates, German Amish, 
Mennonites and Dunkards. The 
colorful influences of these early 
settlers who arrived about 1700 can 
still be found in all sections of the 
county. Earliest settlers, however, 
were Swedes from the banks of the 
Delaware. Still standing near Doug- 
lassville is the Mounce Jones house, 
also known as Old Swedes House, 
built in 1716. 

Berks county was established in 
1752 from parts of Philadelphia, Lan- 
caster and Chester counties. It was 
the ancestral home of the Lincoln 
family and the birthplace of Daniel 
Boone. Conrad Weiser, a great In- 


dian interpreter and peacemaker 
came to the area as early as 1729. But 
for his influences border warfare 


might have been still more bitter 
and bloody in this area. It suffered 
the usual Indian border troubles un- 
til after the Revolution. When the 
British occupied Philadelphia, Read- 
ing was frequented by officers and 
became a_ fashionable rendezvous. 


Recreation—Fishing 
Fishing waters (name of stream of 
lake, fish stocked by the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission, location and length 
or area of stocked waters) include: 
TROUT: Back Creek, Joanna, Rt. 
$82, 3 mi.; Furnace Creek, Robe- 





sonia, Rt. 422, 4 mi.; Hay Creek, 
Birdsboro, Rt. 83, 7 mi.; Manata 

Creek, Oley, Rt. 73, 11 mi.; Mil} 
Creek, trib. Little Swatara, Bethel, 
Rt. 22, 4 mi.; Mill Creek, trib, 


Schuylkill River, Hamburg, Rt. 22. Ff 


4 mi.; Moslem Creek, Moslem 
Springs, Rt. 222, 2 mi.; Northkill 
Creek, Shartlesville, Rt. 22, 4 mi; 
Perkiomen Creek, N. W. Branch, 
Boyertown, Rt. 100, 4 mi.; Pine 
Creek, trib. Bieber Creek, Oley, Rt. 
73, 4 mi.; Pine Creek, trib. Maiden 
Creek, Lenhartsville, Rt. 22, 4 mi, 
Sacony Creek, Kutztown, Rt. 222, 4 
mi.; Spring Creek, Wernersville, Rt. 
422, 3 mi.; and Swamp Creek, 
Morgantown, Rt. 42, 3 mi. 

BLACK BASS: Hopewell Lake, 
Birdsboro, Rt. 83, 62 A.; Maiden 
Creek, Lenhartsville, Rt. 22, 20 A; 
Ontelaunee Lake, Shoemakerville, 
Rt. 122, 1083 A.; Little Swatara 
Creek, Bethel, Rt. 22, 6 mi.; and Tul- 
pehocken Creek, Robesonia, Rt. 422, 
29 mi. 


Recreation—Hunting 

Berks County is primarily a farm 
game hunting county, with some deer 
and wild turkey hunting found in 
the northern Blue Mountains. State 
Game Lands, open to public hunt- 
ing, are found as follows: Number 
110 (in part) covering 5,362 acres 
near Shartlesville; Number 106 (in 
part) covering 2,260 acres near Eck- 
ville; Number 182 covering 270 acres 
near Kutztown; Number 52 (in part) 
covering 324 acres near Plowville; 
and Number 43 (in part) covering 
217 acres near Joanna; Number 80 
(in part) covering 676 acres near 
Meckville. Five Cooperative Farm 
Game Projects, also open to public 
hunting, are found as follows: Num- 
ber 16, totalling 7,389 acres near 
Shoemakersville; Number 17 cover- 
ing 16,468 acres near Kutztown; 
Number 106 totalling 4,299 acres 
near Bernville; Number 129 covering 
2,494 acres near Beckersville; and 
Number 181 covering 1,534 acres 
near Jacksonwald. 
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By John H. Day 


T TAKES just one nip olf frost to 

set the wild folk of the country- 
side a’dither in trantic haste to get 
all hatches battened down before the 
icy grip of winter locks up the land. 
That first morning when the chill 
white coverlet shrouds the bottom- 
lands serves as a sort of warning sig- 
nal, Even the lowly weeds in the 
garden rows know that time is run- 
ning out. They rush now into flower 
and seed, putting all effort into this 
reproductive channel. No time now 
to be fooling around with excess 
leaves and branches. 

One recent morning the first frost 
laid low the peppers and nasturtiums 
in my garden. Later that day I 
noticed many of the “Uncle Hairy” 
caterpillars hustling across the con- 
crete roadway before my car. These 
little brown fellows had gotten the 
word and they were wasting no time 
in hunting out a snug place to curl 
up for the long snooze. 


Would-be prognosticators like to 
predict what the winter will bring 
by the light and dark sections in the 
furry coats of these common crea- 
tures. I paid particular attention as 
I drove along and am happy to re- 
port that we will have an _ early 
winter, a late winter, a short winter 
and no winter at all this year. At 
least that’s what the first four cater- 
pillars I checked on revealed. 
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Tamias the chipmunk has also 
gotten the word. Never was the little 
steward so busy as he is these final 
days of his harvest season. Now the 
wild cherry pits are dropping and 
the wayside plants hang heavy with 
the seeds he stores in his under- 
ground granary. I see him all along 
the country lanes, scampering for 
cover, his tail jauntily straight up. 

Some of the water birds have 
started moving south, but the big 
flights are yet to pass over. I heard 
some duck conversation at the head 
ol a big reservoir and, after changing 
to woods clothes, made a long and 
careful stalk to see what the shallows 
would reveal. By crawling on hands 
and knees beneath a wild crabapple 
thatch, and through a bumper crop 
of fallen dead-ripe crabapples, I 
came to an open edging perhaps a 
hundred feet from the gabblers. 
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Tipping for forage in the shallows 
were 28 mallards, the males safely 
through the moult and again gor- 
geous in their green head pieces. 
There was a lone female pintail in 
the crowd. One white-billed coot 
paddled about, keeping company 
with a quartet of small grebes. An- 
other foursome of green-winged teal 
completed the web-foot entourage. 


Running about over the flats was 
a Migratory group of perhaps a dozen 
killdeer. As I studied the birds 
through the glasses, I discovered the 
local turtle population out sunning 
on the far bank and on a large plank 
at the water’s edge. The breeze had 
whipped up a tiny surf but the ducks 
didn’t seem to mind. Finally I got to 
my feet and in a flash the whole con- 
tingent was up and away to the far 
end of the reservoir. 

October's bright blue weather 
brings out all the air-minded wild- 
lings of the wayside trails. Especially 
when there’s a tiny breeze to give the 
tail-wind push to eager amateur bal- 
loonists bent on careening from 
where they are to some place else. 
There’s really no trick to flying if 
you know how. You just run up the 
nearest fence post, elevate your spin- 
nerets and shoot a few yards of 
lighter-than-air silk into the spark- 
ling sunlight. When you get enough 
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silk out there to pull you off your 
feet, you let go of the fence post and 
soar grandly aloft. 

That’s the way the tiny ballooni 
spiders have been doing it since be. 
fore the memory of man. These are 
the babies, the spiderlings, who have 
left the crowded egg sac and are now 
launching out for themselves. Al- 
though a wingless creature, the spid. 
erling can float its threads on the 
breezes and sail for long distances, 
often reaching tremendous heights. 


The October air is filled with the 
drifting threads of spider silk on 
those sparkling days when the spiders 
put on their air show. These silken 
streamers are known in prose and 
poetry as gossamer. The riggings of 
ships two hundred miles from the 
nearest land has been showered with 
tiny aeronauts cruising the air lanes, 

Sometimes on a clear afternoon, if 
viewed from the right spot, the 
ground appears covered with a shin- 
ing veil of gossamer. A fairy net, in- 
visible at midday, and which the 
position of the sun now reveals, rests 
upon the stubble and upon the 
spears of grass, covering acres in ex- 
tent. This carpet of glistening silk is 
the work of innumerable spiders, De- 
vout folk in some areas know this 
gossamer veil as “Our Lady's 
threads.” 


On a recent trip we drove through 
three days of gorgeous, breezy Octo- 
ber weather. All along the way these 
glistening gossamer threads were evi- 
dent, drifting through the air before 
the car, or streaming from posts and 
telephone poles beside the roadway. 
Even in the centers of large cities the 
silvery glint of an occasional “bal- 
loon” could be seen going by. 

An October perfume scented the 
air as I invaded a favorite thicket. 
It was a sweetish, sort of sickening 
odor, and I knew that the witch 
hazel, the final bloomer of the year, 
had spread its four strap-like yellow 
petals through the underwoods. It is 
a surprising thing to come across this 
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bush in flower, especially later on in 
November. The poet ran across this 
glowing shrub in the somber, leaf- 
less woods, and sang: “Has time 
grown sleepy at his post and let the 
exiled summer back?” 

Dowsers and diviners cut a forked 
twig of the witch hazel and parade 
around with this “divining rod,” 
which is supposed to pull and point 
downward over underground streams 
and ore deposits. An eminent bota- 
nist friend of mine delights in per- 
forming this feat. While leading a 
group through the woods he will cut 
a hazel rod and with great aplomb, 
pace before the group, the wand 
fairly pulling his arms.to the ground. 
The trick is to grasp the forks in 
such a way that by straining the 
clenched fists the rod tip is forced 
downward. 

When the witch hazel blooms the 
countryman knows that this is the 
last flowering in the thickets until 
the shad bush in earliest spring dons 
her lacy bridal veil. Now the hazel 
blossoms in an October setting ol 
rare beauty. Later in November the 
golden flowers will be the only color 
left. Now there is drifting blue haze 
over the woods, long light across the 
tawny fields, scarlet haws and _ rose 
hips bright in the thickets and the 
coppery purple of huckleberry and 
viburnum lacing the edgings. 


The true countryman lovés every 
season of the year. He finds outdoors 
magic in every month and in all 
weather. Try to pin him down and 
he'll play no favorite. But deep in- 
side he goes along with the Hoosier 
poet’s love of October, when “the 
air’s so appetizin’; and the landscape 
through the haze of a crisp and sunny 
morning of the airly autumn days, is 
a picture that no painter has the 
colorin’ to mock—When the frost is 
on the punkin and the fodder's in 
the shock.” 


_Tam no friend of the English star- 
ling. I take a backseat to no man in 
my intense dislike for this boorish, 





arrogant interloper of a bird, whose 
name has become legion in this coun- 
try, and whose sheer weight of num- 
bers is slowly driving our beautiful 
and well-mannered native song birds 
to the wall. Naive and well-meaning 
conservationists, who all too often 
wreak havoc by their untutored med- 
dling with balances long ago set. by 
the Hand within the shadow, first 
imported this feathered hoodlum to 
help combat the Japanese beetle. 

The starling came to these shores 
wise in the old world techniques of 
gangster tactics. His motto is “Me 
First.” His moral concepts are not 
worth mentioning. Like the Roman 
legionnaires he came, he saw, and 
right now he is conquering the whole 
country. 

Thirty years ago there wasn't a 
starling in all the land, except a lew 
imports along the eastern seaboard. 
Now there is not a farm nor hamlet 
nor town nor city without its pack 
of these noisome foreigners. In the 
city they deface building facades and 
keep folks awake with their all-night 
clatter. In the country they wage 
constant warfare with our native 
birds, contesting for feeding grounds 
and nesting sites. 

Their instinct is to establish tre- 
mendous rookeries, to which they 
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flock just before nightfall by count- 
less thousands. Here, to give the 
devil his due, they contribute to one 
of the most stirring and thrilling 
sights in all of Nature’s pageantry. If 
you can learn of a rookery not too 
far distant, by all means drive there 
some evening just before sundown, 
and watch these birds come in for 
the night. 

The rookery in my hiking baili- 
wick is an abandoned area of several 
acres, just on the edge of a sizeable 
city, thickly grown to wild crabapple 
and wild cherry and other weed trees. 
This spot has been a favored roost 
for many years. I would hate to say 
how many birds form the nightly 
congregation, but they must surely 
number in the millions. 

First comers arrive late in the after- 
noon. Then business picks up as the 
evening encroaches until at times the 
whole sky is darkened by feathered 
multitudes hurtling in from all points 
of the compass. In big flocks and in 
small flocks they come, executing 
their flight commands with marvelous 
precision, and when over the land- 
ing field dropping down out of the 
sky in tumbling snow-flake falls that 
are wondrous to behold. 

I repeat that I am no friend of 


a. 
deport the whole mob. But even jn 
my intense dislike I am forced tg 
take off my hat to this bird for the 
many enchanted evenings I -havye 
watched his thronging hordes weave 
Hight patterns overhead, filling the 
whole sky with precision trained 
echelons most marvelous to behold, 

Now that October is here once 
again, the countryman anticipates 
those occasional golden days so satis. 
fying in their harmony of color and 
sound that no day of other seasons 
can quite compete with their perfect 
hours. Only country work and coun. 
try noises break the quiet of the 
early morning, when the sun blazes 
in the treetops and turns back the 
white quilt of frost on the grass. 

There is no sadness, no harshness 
in Autumn now. The country chil- 
dren run laughing along lanes where 
leaves flutter down in a golden rain 
and a breeze sets the trees singing 
above them. Walnuts hang heavy on 
all the trees, perhaps wondering 
where are the small boys with brown- 
stained hands, who used to come 
seeking them with sacks and throw- 
ing sticks. 

People who write poetry love Oc- 
tober. When else during the year can 
they sing of “a yellowing leaf among 








the starling. I hope that someday a 


the boughs the smoky air that 
workable scheme can be devised to 


hints of frost at dawn?” 





Wild Turkey Driving By Large Groups Illegal 


Reports are that some Pennsylvania hunters may be breaking the law 
unknowingly by combining bear hunting with wild turkey driving. There 
have been complaints that bear hunting parties numbering more than five 
persons have driven or shot wild turkeys. 

Section 810 of the Game Law reads: “During the open season for taking 
small game, it is unlawful for more than five persons to hunt in unison or 
to cooperate in any manner with each other to hunt for wild birds or 
wild animals of any kind other than big game.” 

Beyond the requirements of law, most hunters feel the wild turkey 
deserves better treatment. Many sportsmen experience greater pride and 
satisfaction from outwitting and bagging one of these magnificent birds 
than from taking any other wild game in the state, with the possible ex- 
ception of the black bear. 
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Long Rifle 

WESTMORELAND COUNTY-I 
investigated a peculiar case recently, 
involving a woodchuck hunter. He 
shot at a chuck, killed it, but the 
lead core of the bullet continued on 
into a bedroom window of a house 
some 200 yards away. The house was 
at about a 45 degree angle trom 
where the chuck was killed. The lead 
of the bullet went through a thick 
grove of trees (it was green from 
cutting through the leaves), broke a 
hole in the window about the size of 
a baseball, and fell on the bedroom 
floor. Luckily, the bullet was well 
spent before going through the win- 
dow; the lady of the house was in the 
room at the time. The hunter was 
using a 270 caliber rifle and hand- 
loaded cartridges. There was no 
Game Law violation; the hunter was 
displaying his license properly and 
was at least 200 yards from the house. 
However, he did pay for the window 
and I think he is going to change the 
type of bullets.—District Game Pro- 
tector D. W. Heacox, Irwin. 
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Wildcat Cafeteria Loses Lease 


TIOGA COUNTY—An_ unusual 
experience was related to me recently 
by Mr. DiGusseppi of Spring City. 
He was spending a weekend at his 
camp in Elk Township, Tioga Coun- 
ty during July when he noticed a 
peculiar odor coming through the 
building. The odor was so bad, in 
fact, that it was decided something 
had to be done if he and his friends 
were to stay any longer. They went 
to town, purchased some sulphur 
candles and placed them under the 
cabin porch, It didn’t take long be- 
fore a groundhog came rushing out 
but the big surprise which followed 
was a wildcat leaving right behind 
the chuck. Further investigation dis- 
closed the carcasses of 10 rabbits on 
which the wildcat was dining and 
which, of course, caused the odor. 
After one whiff of that sulphur, the 
wildcat moved his cateteria_else- 
where.—District Game Protector Ed 
Fasching, Downingtown. 


Garden State Travelers 

MONROE COUNTY-—The third 
deer ear-tagged by the New Jersey 
Conservation Department in three 
years was killed by an automobile in 
this district last July. New Jersey 
authorities live-trap the deer from 
areas closed to hunting and release 
the animals on open land. The first 
deer was killed in 1953 on Route 
209 near Bushkill; the second near 
Shawnee in 1954 and the third on 
Route 402 north of Delaware Water 
Gap. The latest deer was by far the 
largest, weighing over 150 pounds 
with a rack in the velvet which 
wouldn't fit a bushel basket.—District 
Game Protector John H. Doebling, 
East Stroudsburg. 
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Routine Eye-opener 


CENTRE COUNTY-—Quite often 
every-day events become so familiar 
to us that it takes somebody else to 
call our attention to the wonders of 
nature we see constantly. During late 
June my father was at my headquar- 
ters for a visit. Early one morning he 
accompanied me to check my fox 
sets on State Game Lands 60. Seeing 
wildlife on these lands day after day 
is just taken for granted by me. But 
it took a remark by my father at the 
end of our trip to make me realize 
that most folks see only on rare oc- 
casions or once in a lifetime what to 
us is commonplace. My Dad said he 
saw more game on that one trip than 
he sees ordinarily in an entire year. 
And we did see quite a bit—two red 
foxes, two skunks, one raccoon, three 
grouse with broods of young, one 
turkey with a brood of young, at 
least a dozen deer and three rabbits. 
To add even more excitement to the 
trip for him, I killed two rattlesnakes 
that day.—District Game Protector 
Robert H. Sphar, Philipsburg. 


Tale of Two Nests 
LEBANON COUNTY — While 
working near a barn on State Game 
Lands 145, Food and Cover Corps 
foreman George Weller found two 
rabbit nests about 20 feet apart. One 
nest contained four young rabbits 


while the other had five. All of the 
rabbits, however, had been freshly 
killed, a speck of blood on their 
throats showing where the fata] 
wounds had been administered. Wel. 
ler returned and made another jp. 
spection in about an hour and found 
several of the young were missing. 
Thinking this was the work of a 
weasel, he set a trap in front of each 
nest. The following morning the 
guilty party showed up—a large 
housecat caught in one of the traps, 
—District Game Protector Elmer 
Turner, Mt. Gretna. 


Stinking Surprise 

NORTHAMPTON COUNTY - 
Almost anything can happen to a 
Game Protector or Deputy, even 
when taking care of the most routine 
matters. While I was on vacation 
during July, one of my deputies re- 
ceived a complaint of woodchucks 
damaging a small garden in Roseto. 
After exhausting all other methods 
of getting Mister Chuck, the deputy 
finally had to resort to the old 
method of a steel trap. On checking 
the trap the first morning after set- 
ting it, he was elated to find he was 
successful after so many futile at- 
tempts. Without looking, he reached 
for the trap which had been dragged 
under a woodpile. The Deputy im- 
mediately began hauling on_ the 
chain. By the time he was able to 
distinguish the large black tail of a 
skunk, it was too late. On talking to 
the deputy later, he told me next 
time he was always going to look 
first. He has been sleeping under the 
stars for the past few nights and Mr. 
Woodchuck has stopped eating up 
the garden, probably because he can't 
chew for laughing.—District Game 
Protector Harold Wiggins, Nazareth. 


Bear Likes Berries 
LUZERNE COUNTY-—On a re- 
cent inspection trip to the food strips 
on State Game Lands 206, Luzerne 
County, the fondness of bear for 
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‘uneberries (also known as service 
berry) was again evident. The border 
cutting around the food strips con- 
tained a large amount of juneberry 
and most of the shrubs had a fair 
crop of fruit. They did have, that is, 
until the bear moved in. Every shrub 
was ripped and torn, the larger stems 
showing the claw marks where the 
bear had crawled up and by his 
weight, had bent the ranches to the 
ground so he could strip them clean. 
—Land Utilization Assistant Nick 
Ruha, Forty Fort. 


On The House 

SCHUYLKILL COUNTY-A gray 
squirrel with a sweet tooth recently 
caused quite a commotion at the 
Atlas Powder Company plant in 
Reynolds. The company has vending 
machines installed for dispensing 
candy and, finding one otf them 
empty, employees reported to the 
vending machine company. When 
the machine was opened, they found 
a gray squirrel inside. He had con- 
sumed one entire row of candy bars 
and was too fat to escape the way 
he had entered.—District Game Pro- 
tector Billy Drasher, ‘Tamaqua. 











Of Pigs And Porkies 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY-—Mrs. 
Evelyn Rice of Brushville is wonder- 
ing what pigs and porcupines have 
in common. One July morning Mrs. 
Rice discovered that during the night 
before, one of her pigs acquired 
about 20 porcupine quills in_ its 
snout. The “porky’” had to scale a 
three foot board fence to enter and 
leave the pen. Mrs. Rice finally got 
the pig “de-quilled” with a pair of 
pliers.—District Game Protector Don- 
ald Day, Susquehanna. 


Pathways To Plenty 


CARBON COUNTY—During July 
I was doing food and cover develop- 
ment work on five miles of an old 
roadway and one nearby food plot. 
The vegetation had completely cov- 
ered over two miles of this old tram 
road. When it was removed, it lett 
large bare spots which, due to the 
drought, were very dusty. While trav- 
eling to and from the work site 
daily, it was very common to see 
three or four broods of grouse dust- 
ing on these new bare spots. Before, 
we rarely saw any grouse. It was es- 
pecially gratifying since I had recent- 
ly had two cases of grouse being 
found with heavy infestations of ticks 
and lice, one bird even losing its life. 
—District Game Protector William 
Fulmer, Lehighton. 
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Talking Turtle 
PIKE COUNTY — While 
crows on the Raymondskill, a large 
snapping turtle came swimming up 


calling 


the stream. He climbed out of the 
water opposite the place where | 
stood behind a big pine tree and 
proceeded to crawl up a steep bank. 
After I again sounded the crow call, 
he raised himself up full height and 
stretched his neck, looking all around 
the small opening as if to locate the 
crows. After a second call, he went 
through the same performance again. 
A load of 71% chilled shot ended 
his curiosity. Was he after a crow? 
Or did he figure he could steal what- 
ever the crows had found? At any 
rate, this was the first time I ever 
called a snapper.—District Game Pro- 
tector John Lohmann, Milford. 


Mow ’Em Down 


ADAMS COUNTY-—It looks like 
wild turkeys are becoming rather vic- 
ious in this vicinity. A wild turkey 
hen became alarmed when a lawn 
mower approached her nest near a 
cottage at Pine Grove Furnace. She 
flew at and attacked the man who 
was operating the mower, landing on 
his head and_ inflicting some 
scratches.—District Game Protector 
John R. Spahr, Gardners. 


Belly Full 


CLARION COUNTY—On June 19 
a quartet of Clarion County crow 
hunters received a lesson on mother 
nature’s attempt to keep a balance of 
wildlife. Cy Kriebel and Joe U;. 
mack of Clarion and Freeman Me. 
Cleary and Bill Slaugenhaupt of 
Knox were calling crows on Cogley 
Run when one of the group spotted 
a large rattlesnake that appeared s0 
full of food he could: hardly move. 
Upon killing and examining the bij 
snake, it was found that the rattler 
had eaten a full-grown weasel and a 
half-grown grouse. The weasel had 
been partly digested but the grouse 
had been swallowed so recently that 
some of its feathers were-still dry— 
District Game Protector Don Schake, 
Knox. 


Baby Sitter 

CHESTER COUNTY—One of our 
Farm Game Cooperators, Ralph Top. 
per, also holds a commercial game 
propagator’s permit and raises phea- 
sants for the market. He reports that 
a cockbird took over the duties of 
the hen last July by sitting on a nest 
of 15 eggs laid in one of his holding 
pens. Mr. Topper noted that the 
ringneck rooster was a good “setter” 
and only left the nest for a brief 
period each day to get some feed and 
water.—District Game Protector Pete 
Filkosky, Parkesburg. 
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Commission Plans Ahead For 
Emergency Winter Feed 


It may be that some persons still 
assume that supplemental wildlife 
feeding during winter months is a 
program left to chance. Such is not 
the case in Pennsylvania. Even as 
Game Commission employees pre- 
pared the soil and planted crops on 
State Game Lands this spring they 
thought ahead and planned emer- 
gency game feeding supplies for the 
coming winter. 

Surplus grains harvested from the 
many Game Lands food strips are 
stored and later distributed to pro- 
vide food for wildlife during severe 
winter periods, or when natural foods 
are in short supply. Last winter over 
21,000 bushels from these harvested 
crops were placed in feeders by Com- 
mission employees, sportsmen, farm- 
ers and Boy Scouts. 

In addition to these surplus crops 
over 41,000 bushels of grain, mostly 
corn, were purchased from farmers 
and seed merchants to provide emer- 
gency food for wildlife, principally 
wild turkeys, in forested areas and on 
matginal farms. The more than 
62,000 bushels of corn and _ other 
grains were utilized by many species 
of wildlife, and should help assure a 
supply of game for the coming hunt- 
ing seasons. 

In addition, over 77,000 pounds of 
block and rock salt were placed in 
small quantities in remote areas in 
late winter and spring to complete 
the diet requirements of deer. 

As can be seen, grains raised or 
purchased by the Game Commission 
were used to good advantage in past 
winters. Right now, the food require- 
ments of game during the critical 
months of next winter are being as- 
sessed. 


>= CONSERVATI 
NEWS 





Oak Wilt, Timber and Game 


A news item from the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Forests and 
Waters tells that agency was host to 
an international group of 57 scien- 
tists, mostly from eastern states and 
Canada, earlier this month. The pur- 
pose of the conference was to ex- 
change knowledge as to how the oak 
wilt fungus disease can be brought 
under control. 

The disease is spread above 
ground by contaminating insects and 
below ground through the roots of 
healthy trees connected to roots of 
diseased trees. The problems _in- 
volved in killing all roots directly 
connected with diseased trees are cur- 
rently being investigated by the co- 
operative efforts of The Pennsyl- 
vania State University and the State 
Departments of Agriculture and For- 
ests and Waters. It is believed prog- 
ress is being made in checking this 
disease. 

Maurice K. Goddard, Secretary of 
Forests and Waters, says that in Penn- 
sylvania 53% of all forest trees are 
of the oak species. These valuable 
trees constitute a great economic re- 
source. They are found throughout 
the 15,000,000 acres of forests land 
in Pennsylvania. 

To hunters and wildlife managers 
the elimination of oak wilt has an- 
other important aspect. The one- 
time value of the chestnut to many 
forms of wildlife is recalled. The loss 
of this mast producer through blight, 
years ago, placed an extra value on 
surviving nut-bearers, oaks particu- 
larly. It is, therefore, the hope of 
foresters and wildlife people that 
ways will be found to eradicate the 
oak wilt disease in order that the 
valuable timber and_ wildlife re- 
sources will not suffer. 
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By Herbert Kendrick 


NOTHER interesting and eag- 

erly awaited hunting season is 
only a very short time away. At the 
first hint of fall, gunners begin to 
buy new equipment, clothing, shells, 
and spend a great deal of time clean- 
ing, adjusting, and oiling guns, while 
the dogs lazily lie in the kennel. This 
is the time of year to really concen- 
trate on the hunting dog, to get him 
in the very best of condition for 
field work. Time spent in his prepar- 
ation will pay great dividends on 
opening day and throughout the sea- 
son. 

Take your dog to a good veteri- 
narian for a general check-up. His 
heart, eyes, ears, stomach, nose, feet, 
and skin condition should be care- 
fully examined. Do not wait for signs 
of illness before visiting the vet. 

After the dog’s health is assured, 
he should be given a daily run in the 
field. Start with very short trips, 
gradually lengthening them as the 
weather becomes cooler and the dog 
becomes toughened. With proper ex- 
ercise excessive fats will be reduced, 
while he strengthens his muscles, 
sharpens his nose, and gains valuable 
experience in handling game. 

If you have trouble locating game 
on which to work your dog, select a 
regulated shooting ground where 
you may buy a bird or two. Many ol 
the regulated shooting ground own- 
ers have invited trainers to use their 
fields for the training of dogs. 

These warm up hours for your dog 





afford an excellent opportunity to 
make sure he is staunch on point. If 
he flushes, or creeps, work him ona 
long cord and when he hits the scent 
of game get a hold on the cord and 
as he flash points, hold him, work. 
ing your way to him, then stead 
him with your hands. Keep the dog 
on point until you feel he is steady, 

Polish your dog’s backing, steadi- 
ness to wing and shot, and retriey. 
ing, then perhaps he could stand a 
refresher course in heeling, respond- 
ing promptly when called, quarter- 
ing by hand signals, and general 
obedience. 

Conditioning and practise is —as 
necessary for the working dog as it is 
for a prize fighter, and if you do not 
have the time to get the dog in 
proper shape, send him to a pro- 
fessional trainer who will prepare 
him for those days of strenuous phys- 
ical activity. 

The young dog especially needs 
more time and effort in pre-season 
training. Give him a fair chance to 
prove his worth. If at a tender age 
last year he pointed and held his 
game, do not be too sure he will re. 
peat this season. His great independ: 
ence and enthusiasm for the sport 
may surpass his early instincts. If 
punished and cramped too severely 
the little feller may become broken 
spirited and be worthless as a 
worker. Exercise extreme patience 
and caution and try to understand 
the temperament of the hopeful. 


Use good reasonable judgment in 
evaluating a puppy, no matter how 
great his parents may be. Remem- 
ber he is an individual and may dif 
fer greatly from his sire or dam. Give 
him ample time to develop and make 
sure he receives correct training. 
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PGC Photo by Cady 


CONDITIONING AND TRAINING are behind points such as this. Here Sam's Madison 
Jake, pointer dog owned by J. Otis Carpenter of Harrisburg portrays championship style. 


It is truly sad to see a hunter real- 
ize at the last moment that he 
should have a trained dog for the 
season, frantically calling and wiring 
commercial kennels for a suitable 
pointer or setter. After much con- 
fusion a dog is shipped, arriving too 
late to be worked. The new dog is 
started into the season with a strange 
handler and in unfamiliar territory. 
If a dog should perform satisfactorily 
under those conditions he is really 
one in a million. 

It takes time for a new dog to ac- 
cept a new master and understand 
his requirements. Acclimation to cli- 
mate, terrain, and cover also takes 
ample time. Give a dog a chance 
to work for you and successes will be 
more abundant. 

The gunner who treats his dog as 
he does his close friends is the wise 
man who derives the greatest bene- 
fit from the animals that work their 


hearts out to make every field day 
one long to remember. 


Spend these last days working and 
conditioning your dog, so that he 
will be fit to outsmart smarter birds 
and cover more territory in search of 
those that have changed their habits. 











Many birds have a poor sense of smell. 
The buzzard depends almost entirely on 
sight to locate his special diet and the great 
horned owl is known to eat skunk. 

ee2¢@ 


The arts of jet propulsion and smoke 
screening were mastered by the squid and 
the octopus long before man ever dreamed 
of such things. Water squirting through 
funnels propels the animals, and enemy 
pursuers are confused by the discharge of 


clouds of ink. 
* ee 


The male hardhead catfish carries the 
eggs in his mouth until the little fish are 
hatched. Then continues to carry the little 
fish until they have reached a length of 
about three inches. 
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ee" a Safety Through Shill 


By Ted S. Pettit 


E ACH hunting season, a relatively 
small number of sportsmen end 
up as cold statistics on the records of 
The National Safety Council and 
State Game Commissions. Many of 
these people are able to read their 
names in hunting accident news 
stories, but some of them will never 
read or hunt again. The number in- 
jured or killed in gun accidents is 
small indeed compared to the total 
number who spend time in the fall 
afield with shotgun, bow or rifle. 
Relatively speaking, hunting is prob- 
ably safer than driving a car. 

But small as the number is, it is 
still much too large when you con- 
sider that most of the accidents are 
caused by carelessness, thoughtless- 
ness or plain foolishness. Safety ex- 
perts know that most gun accidents 
could have been prevented. 

Based on a careful study of re- 
corded accidents over many years, the 
National Rifle Association of Amer- 
ica, the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion and other experts in gun and 
hunting safety, have developed a set 
of rules that if followed carefully, 
will prevent most accidents. 

These rules are not just something 
to read, while you think to yourself 
“That doesn’t apply to me. I do that 
anyway.” They are rules to practice 
and practice and practice, until they 


become a part of every action in the 
woods. Practice them until you fol- 
low them subconsciously. 


Treat Every Gun As If Loaded 


The first rule is to treat every gun 
as if it were loaded, even if you know 
it is not. Do not point a gun at any- 
thing you do not want to shoot, 
When picking up a gun or when 
taking a gun from someone else, 
open the action, or check to see that 
the action is open. “I didn’t know 
it was loaded,” is the first excuse of 
people who shoot someone else. If 
they had checked first, they would 
have known. ; 


Store Guns and Ammunition Safely 


Statistics show that most firearms 
accidents happen in the home, hunt 
ing cabin, car or boat, or on the way 
to woods or fields. Guns and am- 
munition should be stored, and pref- 
erably locked up where children 
cannot reach them. If possible to re- 
move the bolt or other firing mecha- 
nism when storing the gun, do so. But 
be sure that the gun and magazine 
are empty and that the ammunition 
is not near the guns where it may 
be loaded easily by children. When 
carrying guns in a car, truck or boat, 
be sure that ammunition has been 
removed from the chamber and the 
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magazine and that the action is open. 
In most states it is a violation of the 
law to carry a loaded gun in a car. 


Be Sure of Correct Ammunition 

Nothing can be as embarrassing, or 
as potentially dangerous, as arriving 
at a hunting cabin or deer stand and 
finding that you have the wrong am- 
munition for the gun you brought 
along. Check before you leave home 
and be. sure you take the correct 
sized shells. After each trip empty 
the pockets of your hunting jacket or 
shell vest and store the ammunition 
in a safe place. A twenty gauge shell 
may be mistaken for a twelve in the 
excitement of a grouse flushing—and 
slide right down the barrel of the 
twelve. A correct sized shell fired in 
that barrel can easily be the cause 
of your taking up reading in Braille, 
if you still have hands or a head 
left after the barrel explodes 


Carry Gun Correctly 
One of the most important rules 


HUNTERS 


in the field is to carry your gun cor- 
rectly, so that the muzzle always 
points in a safe direction. It is especi- 
ally important when hunting with 
one or more companions. Guns may 
be carried comfortably in a number 
of ways, depending upon whether 
you walk side by side, or single file, 
so that the muzzle points up or 
down. Then if you stumble or fall, 
and the gun is accidentally discharged 
no one will be injured. 

Insist too that your companions 
follow this same rule. It’s rather an- 
noying to say the least, to have to 
call off a hunting trip because one of 
your companions fills you or another 
companion with a load of chilled 
shot. 


Be Sure of Your Target 
Equally important is being sure of 
your target. Do not shoot until you 
are absolutely certain of your target. 
Men, horses, cows or other livestock 
may look like deer in poor light or 
in the excitement of hunting. While 


BULLETIN 














Don't shoot at a movement. 





Take Your Time—Don't Be Sorry You Shot 








Don't shoot at a bit of color. 
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Take Your Time—Don’t Be Sorry You Shot 











Don't shoot at a movement. 








Don't shoot at a bit of color. 








mistaken identity of targets is some- 
times funny, it can be tragic. 

Each year newspapers carry stories 
of tenderfoot hunters who _ ride 
horses high into the mountains after 
elk, deer, sheep or goats. They tether 
their horses in a small clearing, then 
set out on foot. Finally they return 
at dusk and see something moving 
in a clearing near where they left 
the horses. Bang! Bang! Dead horse. 
Twenty mile walk home, plus bill to 
pay for horse. 

On the other hand, the story of 
the father, mother and son who 
parked their car by the side of the 
road and entered the woods to hunt 
deer is not so amusing. In ten min- 
utes two of them were dead, shot by 
each other. 


It is far better to miss a shot at a 
ten point buck than run the risk of 
shooting your hunting partner. It’s a 
little rugged explaining how a fellow 
wearing pants and a hunting jacket 
looked like a deer. On top of that, 
you'll lose your hunting license. 


Stick to Your Own Zone of Fire 

When hunting birds or rabbits 
with companions, it is important that 
you stick to your own zone of fire. 
You may walk across a field, three 
abreast, when a pheasant flushes or 
a rabbit bounds out of a thicket. The 
bird or bunny may take off straight 
away or it may turn and head for 
one of your partners. Hold your fire 
and give your friend the shot as the 
animal passes him. It’s better to miss 
an easy shot than to risk hitting your 
companion. 

Before you start out, agree on your 
method of procedure, and your zone 
of fire. Then stick to it to avoid 
accidents. 


Cross Fences and Stone Walls Correctly 


Crossing stone walls, fences, streams 
or blowdowns can be tricky business 
with a loaded gun in your hand. It’s 
easy to slip, stumble, fall or snag the 
gun on a branch and discharge the 
gun. It’s equally easy to shoot a com- 
panion or yourself and spoil another- 
wise pleasant day in the woods. 
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In difficult going it’s best to open 
the action of the gun, remove the 
shell from the chamber and carry the 
broken gun across the stream or 
through the blowdown. Crossing 
fences, open the gun, remove the 
shell, and pass the gun over or under 
the fence to your companion who has 
done the same thing before he 
climbed under or over. If alone, 
open the action, slide the gun under 
the fence; then climb under yourself. 


Watch Your Background 


Too many hunters, in the excite- 
ment of holding on a flushing bird 
or rabbit forget that their shot will 
carry quite a distance. They fail to 
think of what lies behind their tar- 
get. It may be a farmhouse, a hunt- 
ing cabin, a public highway, a pas- 
ture or a field where a farmer is 
working. Cows, farmers, passing 
motorists or houses are not helped 
much by being peppered with shot 
or shell. Sometimes, they get even a 
little nasty about it. One hunter re- 
cently returning to his car put up a 
grouse right beside the road. He was 
proud of his quick reflexes and the 
fact that he clobbered the bird be- 


Don't shoot at a sound. 





fore it got more than six feet off the 
ground. But the new windshield and 
paint job for his car somewhat 
dampened his spirits and the razzing 
he got at the gun club did not make 
up for the perfect shot or the sauteed 
breast of grouse. 


Observe Game Laws 

Not strictly a safety rule but very 
important is to observe game laws. 
The laws were made to protect the 
future of your sport. They are made 
by experts in game management after 
careful study and surveys. Your ideas 
may not always agree with the tech- 
nicians; but remember that they are 
sportsmen too and are devoting their 
lives to improving your sport. They 
are not always right, and readily ad- 
mit it themselves. But neither are 
you, if you only stop to think about 
it and are big enough to admit your 
mistakes. 


Courtesy Afield 


Closely connected with safety, and 
to some extent part of it from a per- 
sonal viewpoint, is hunting courtesy 
and outdoor good manners. For the 
city resident it may be hard to realize 





Shoot ONLY at your game. 


PRODUCED BY THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
Distributed by the Sportsmen's Service Bureau (SAAMI) 
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Hunt only where you have 
permission. 








that all those woods and fields out in 
the country belong to someone—and 
that someone is just as jealous of his 
property rights as anyone else. The 
city resident would be annoyed if 
someone entered his apartment or 
yard and did pretty much as he 
pleased. The landowner in the coun- 
try is equally annoyed at uninvited 
intrusions on his land, especially it 
it is cultivated land, pasture, orchard 
or tree plantation. 








Don't trample growing crops. 
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It’s always well to ask permission 
before entering private land, even jf 
not posted. On posted land always 
ask permission and respect the land 
owners answer. Most landowners are 
reasonable and hospitable people, 
But they have the right to expect 
courtesy on the part of their guests— 
hunters. 

Avoid trampling cultivated fields, 
and be sure to close all gates. Use 
care crossing fences. Not only to 
avoid a tear in your new hunting 
pants but also to avoid breaking 
down the fence. A farmer who has to 
round up escaped stock will not be 
too happy to see you again—or any 
other sportsmen for that matter, 
Most posted land is the result of un. 
happy experiences on the part of the 
landowner with so-called sportsmen. 

A few other quick rules: Be care. 
ful with fire. Be sure cooking fires or 
cigarette and cigar butts are dead out 
before leaving them. Do not scatter 
lunch wrappers or cans around. Bury 
them or take them home with you. 
That little spruce or pine, or brilli- 
ant red cluster of autumn leaves may 
look nice at home. But remember, 
they aren’t yours and you may be 
prosecuted for removing them from 
private or public land. Do not block 
driveways or roadways with your car. 
Some farmers take a dim view of 
such practices. 


Safety in the Woods 


In addition to being injured or 
killed by firearms, many people are 
injured or die due to accidents 
while hunting, but in accidents not 
connected with firearms themselves. 
Hunters get lost, and die of panic or 
starvation. Others suffer falls. Still 
others die of heart attacks while 
hunting or climbing mountains. 
Some even have been killed by the 
game they were hunting. 

Again, prevention of these acci- 
dents was possible in most cases. A 
few precautions would have brought 
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about happy endings instead of dis- 
astrous ones. 

Everyone who goes into the woods 
for a week or so of hunting should 
have a careful physical check-up first. 
For many people, hunting provides 
the only real strenuous exercise they 
have each year. Any sign of heart 
trouble, for example, pops up with 
this activity. Appendics too, pick out 
the most inconvenient times to act 
up as do other organs that give no 
trouble during the rest of the year. 
That tooth that you have been put- 
ting off getting fixed may start ach- 
ing in camp. A doctor's check-up 
ahead of time would find many of 
these potential problems and save 
trouble later on. 

Everyone too, who goes out into 
the woods should know first aid for 
such things as cuts, burns, bruises, 
sprains, fractures, snake bite, frost 
bite and gunshot wounds. Nearly 
every community has an American 
Red Cross First Aid course once a 
year and the fifteen hours or so 
necessary to complete it may save 
hours of agony sometime out in the 
woods. Knowing first aid may make 
the difference sometimes between 
life or death, or between the quick 
end of a hunting trip to rush back 
to a doctor, or continuing on. 


Your local Red Cross chapter has 
copies of a first aid manual that 
should be in every sportsman’s pack. 
But he should read it before he goes 
out so he is prepared for action 
should an accident occur. 

Many sportsmen have learned the 
hard way the importance of knowing 
how to use a compass and map. It 
takes only one experience getting lost 
to make you wish you'd taken this 
simple precaution. 

Many hunters too have adopted 
the practice of carrying a “lost kit” 
in their hunting jacket. These kits 
are homemade affairs and consist of 
a small tin box or can (the smallest 
size possible to hold the necessary 
contents), plus some or all of the 





Learn your Territory — You'll 
find more game and you 
won't get lost. 


— 

















following: small compass, water- 
proofed matches, razor blade, string 
or fish line, fish hooks, small mirror 
for signaling for help, pencil stub 
and paper, boullion cubes or ready 
mix soup, chocolate, other emergency 
food, piece of aluminum foil for 
cooking rabbit or squirrel, and other 





Know how to use maps. 
and a compass. 
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items as needed. In your pocket carry 
a sharp knife. The tin box or can 
container can serve as a small pot for 
cooking boullion or hot chocolate. 

Several rather dramatic stories have 
been told of hunters who have lived 
to hunt again after being lost, just 
because they had a “lost kit” with 
them. Of course these men were 
skilled outsdoorsmen and knew how 
to use the contents of their kits. 

Anyone planning to hunt in new 
country would do well to read the 
pamphlet “LOST” published by The 
Boy Scouts of America, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. at 10¢. It was written by 
an expert woodsman after consulting 
with many state police agencies and 
conservation departments, based on 
their experiences searching for lost 
persons. It is a booklet written for 
older boys and adults. 


Use Common Sense 

In the long run, outdoor salety 
boils down to that old adage “Use 
your common sense.” Stoppimg to 
think for a minute instead of acting 
on the spur of the moment will pre- 
vent many accidents. 

One rather common occurrence is 
accidents resulting from game that 
has been shot but not killed. Imagine 
the surprise of the hunter who found 
himself in this predicament: 

He had knocked down a buck and 
carried it a mile to his car. He had 


dumped it in the back of his station 
wagon, closed the doors and sat be. 
side the road to smoke his pipe until 
his partner returned. Suddenly he 
heard a noise and looked up to see 
the buck trying to batter his way out 
of the car. Only stunned by the shot, 
he had come to and was quite ap. 
noyed to find himself caged in one 
of the more expensive car models, To 
condense a long but amusing story 
the buck was finally killed some three 
hours later, but the car was not re. 
paired for three weeks. 

The records of hunting accidents 
also contain statistics on hunters shot 
while carrying game, usually deer, 
out of the woods. They hoist the 
animal up on their brawny shoulders 
and carry it piggy-back to the road. 
But to a good shot a hundred yards 
away the man and the deer looked 
like one and since the deer was 
already dead the shot didn’t bother 
it in the least. But the man under- 
neath—well you know what _hap- 
pened. 

Dragging a deer out may be more 
dificult—but it puts the deer down 
low and you up high where it is 
easier to tell you from the deer. 

Most outdoor safety is a matter of 
common sense, taking a few simple 
precautions, and following some tried 
and tested rules. 

You can have fun in the future, if 
you practice safety through skill now. 














Maine Features Children’s Day in Sports 


Not since the program was adopted in 1949, have the Governors of 
Maine missed proclaiming the fourth Saturday in August as Children’s 
Day in Sports, the Wildlife Management Institute reports. In addition to 
emphasizing sportsmanship, the activity acquaints the youngsters with the 
benefits resulting from outdoor recreation and how its continued enjey- 
ment is linked with the wise use and restoration of the country’s natural 
resources. 

Children’s Day in Sports was originated by Emile J. Morin of South 
Portland, Maine, a Pine Tree Stater who devotes himself to the cause of 
furthering recreation by youth in the wholesome atmosphere of the out-ol- 
doors. It is Morin’s hope that someday this activity will be practiced 
nationally. 
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By Tom Forbes 


ORTY percent of all deer killed 
Fin Pennsylvania in the 1954 deer 
season were taken from ten counties 
located generally in north central 
Pennsylvania. On a state-wide basis 
seventy percent of these deer were 
between one and a half and two and 
a half years of age. Deer reach ma- 
turity at about four and a half years 
of age and this age group accounts 
for only three to five percent of the 
kill. Food conditions on the range, 
not age alone, governs antler growth. 
Where the range was overbrowsed, 





deer up to and including five and a 
half years of age were killed as 
spikes. The average diameter of ant- 
lers of yearling deer taken in 1954 
in Pennsylvania was 0.657 inches. 
Elk, Forest and McKean Counties 
which lie within the confines of the 
Allegheny National Forest produced 
antler growth generally under the 
State average although they stood 
high in the number of deer taken 
in a_ statewide comparison by 
counties. 


Studies have shown that antler 


LANCASTER QUARTET OF CHAMPIONS poses in front of a target used in winning 
Pennsylvania State Archery Association championship at University Park early in Sep- 
tember. All members of the Lancaster Archery Club’s women’s team, they are, from left: 
Rita Moore, who fired a 620; Verna Leaman, 700; Julia Ann Heagey, 708; and Margaret 





Shenk, 636. 


Lancaster Daily Intelligencer Journal Photo 
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growth is influenced by range condi- 


tions. A depleted food supply pre- 
vents the normal growth of antlers. 
Counties engaged in agricultural 
pursuits generally produce _ better 
than average antlered deer although 
fewer deer are taken in these coun- 
ties. Where there is an adequate 
supply of browse deer prefer the 
wooded areas. Under the _ present 
hunting pressure in Pennsylvania 
with deer one and a half to two and 
a half years of age furnishing over 
seventy percent of the annual kill, 
it should be evident that few trophy 
deer are available and especially is 
this true where the deer population 
is in excess of the carrying capacity 
of the range. Failure to crop the sur- 
plus does has resulted in an un- 
balanced sex ratio. 

Officials of the Allegheny National 
Forest interviewed deer hunters dur- 
ing recent seasons and the hunters 
reported seeing an average of thirty 
two deer for each legal buck sighted 
during the hunt. Since the available 
food supply in the Forest has been 
depleted the forestry officials have 
recommended that the herd should 
be reduced. 

This year’s antlerless deer season 
is Monday and Tuesday December 
12 and 13. The Game Commission 
has made available 44,000 antlerless 
deer permits for the counties in- 
cluded in the Allegheny National 
Forest. Past records indicate that not 
more than one hunter out of five 
who take out antlerless deer permits 
will bag a deer. On this basis we 
may harvest approximately 9,000 
antlerless deer from the forest in the 
two day season. 

The bowman who pauses to ana- 
lyze the published reports of the 
wildlife officials may readily con- 
clude that his chance of bagging an 
anilered deer during the hunting 
season is only 1-170 on the basis of 
the 1954 returns. Predicting future 
kills from previous records is a tricky 
business. In 1938 a six day antlerless 


i 
deer season in Pennsylvania ppo. 
duced a record bag of 171,662 a 
This made a daily bag average of 
28,500 deer. How herd reduction to 
the carrying capacity of the ra 
can best be attained is not the pur. 
pose of this article. Such matters lie 
within the province of qualified 
game management officials who haye 


the responsibility of solving the 
problem. 
Under conditions prevailing in 


Pennsylvania at the present time the 
bowman should face the realistic pic. 
ture. He has only one chance in 270 
of bagging a buck and again from 
the records about one chance in 380 
of bagging a buck with three or 
more points. Stalking a deer of either 
sex to within bow range is no mean 
feat and the bowhunter should give 
careful consideration to planning a 
hunt during the two day antlerless 
deer season in one of the counties 
in the Allegheny National Forest. 
In addition to your regular hunting 
license you will need an antlerless 
deer license costing $1.15. These 
licenses are issued only by county 
treasurers and are valid only in the 
county for which issued. Application 
forms should be available early in 
October and the present sale plan 
requires that the licenses be issued 
in numerical sequence. It is sug- 
gested that each individual applica- 
tion with: payment in the amount 
of $1.15 be mailed in a_ separate 
envelope to the County Treasurer of 
the county in which you plan to 
hunt for antlerless deer. 


Hunting hours during the special 
archery deer season from October 10 
through October 22, 1955, Sunday 
excepted, are 6:00 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. 
Eastern Standard Time. Since many 
of our communities will still be 
operating on fast or so called day- 
light saving time it will be neces 
sary to bear this in mind when we 
set forth to hunt. A’special archery 
license issued only by the Depart- 
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Photo by Keith Schuyler 


ONE OUT OF 270 Pennsylvania bowmen bagged a buck in the 1954 deer seasons. No- 
body can predict what the average will be in 1955 but archers will be out in greater 


numbers trying to up the kill. 


ment of Revenue at Harrisburg, at 
a fee of $2.00 is required in addition 
to the regular hunting license. Male 
deer only with two or more points 
to one antler are legal. Provided, a 
male deer with an antler three or 
more inches long without points, 
measuring from the top of the skull 
as the deer is in life, shall be con- 
sidered legal. 

In states that permit the bowman 
a hunter’s choice officials are of the 
opinion that the deer herd has not 
suffered by reason thereof and Wis- 
consin officials are the authority for 
the statement that: “Probably an un- 
limited amount of bow hunting 
would have no appreciable effect on 
the harvest of deer where herd re- 
duction is necessary.” 

When it finally dawns on the aver- 
age bowman that any deer is a 


trophy deer when you bring it down 
with your bow there will be more 
interest taken in the antlerless deer 
season and accordingly an increase 
in the number of deer bagged by the 
bowmen. Last year the successful 
bowmen spent an average of three 
and a half days in their hunt for a 
buck. With does far outnumbering 
the bucks in the Allegheny National 
Forest two days should be ample 
time to bring down an antlerless 
deer with the bow. 

To avoid being accused of hunt- 
ing after hours it is suggested that 
you do not string your bow until 
the opening hour has arrived and un- 
string it promptly at the legal clos- 
ing hour. Good luck and good hunt- 


ing. 
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By Larry J. Kopp 


All Photos By The Author 


OX trapping is probably enjoyed 

by more trappers than the trap- 
ping of any other animal. Not only 
does the crafty fox offer a thrilling 
challenge to the novice and expert 
alike, but being distributed in all 
parts of Pennsylvania, it is possible 
for all enthusiasts to match wits with 
him. 

Trapping a fox is only part of the 
game however. It is highly important 
today that beginning trappers make 


1. FIRST STEP in skinning fox correctly 
is to hang it up by tail. Use light rope or 
strong twine looped around base of tail. 
Light chain with smiall, pointed hooks at- 
tached to each end with swivels is also 
good, allows free turning of animal while 
skinning. Knife should have narrow and 
very sharply pointed blade. Begin by in- 
serting point into skin at heel of hind 
foot; make straight cut all the way up along 
hind leg to base of tail. 
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a serious effort to learn the funda. 
mentals of properly skinning and 
caring for pelts. 

Since all fox pelts for which bounty 
is claimed must be properly skinned 
and dried before shipping, it will 
save time and definitely pay the 
trapper to learn how it’s done. 

I am hopeful that the accompany- 
ing photographs will help the reader 
to this end. 


2. CUT SKIN loose around leg between 
foot and first joint. Pull skin down towards 
foot until resistance is felt. Do not force 
it or skin will tear. Cut off leg bone close 
to foot with pruning shears, leaving feet 
on pelt. Make a 3-inch slit in fur which 
will allow you to pull the foot out. This 
slit will also allow the free circulation of 
air which is necessary in proper drying 
of all parts of the pelt. 
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3. AFTER FEET have been cut off, the 
pelt is skinned down over vent and on 
down between the legs as far as can be 
skinned with ease. Fox is next hung up 
by legs as shown and skinning is continued. 
Pelt is skinned down over hind legs and 
down over belly as far as possible. You 
are than ready to remove the tail bone. 


5. PEEL PELT down over body after tail 
has been skinned out. A sharp knife with 
which to make an occasional cut and a 
continuous firm pull on pelt with left hand 
are main essentials. When front legs are 
reached, work skin loose from elbow with 
thumb and forefinger and pull it down to- 
wards foot. Follow same pattern as with 
hind legs. 








4. TO REMOVE tail bone, make a cut 
along underside of tail for about 3 inches. 
Tail can then be skinned down as far as 
this slit extends, making it much easier to 
pull out remaining tail bone. Hold carcass 
with your right hand as shown and grasp 
tail bone between fingers of left hand; then 
with a very firm pull extract the bone. 
Next slit tail open to tip, being careful 
not to cut through. 


6. FINISHING JOB is not easiest part of 
operation. Great care must be taken so as 
not to cut pelt too much. Always have firm 
grip on pelt and continue pulling as you 
make cuts here and there around head. 
Ears must be cut off close to head. Nose is 
not difficult to skin but be careéul that 
nose is not cut off pelt. 

















7. PELT IS PLACED on proper size dry- 
ing board after skinning is completed. Fur 
side should be in. Next step is to flesh 
pelt. With foxes little fleshing is involved 
but any chunks of fat or flesh should be 
carefully trimmed off. No scraping is neces- 
sary on fox pelts. Skin is then tacked. Use 
small tacks to fasten hind feet and tail to 
board but do not stretch skin. 


; 5 eee | a 
i Mad | } b 1 he 
8. LEAVE PELT on drying board for about 
24 hours or until flesh side feels fairly dry. 
It is then removed and turned fur side 
out. Hold pelt, nose down, and put your 
arm inside pelt and down into it until you 
can reach tip of nose. By holding nose with 
right hand, you can turn and roll pelt 
down over your arm until it is completely 
turned inside out. 


9. WHEN PELT has been turned fur side 
out, it is again placed on the drying board 
as shown and left that way until completely 
dry or until you wish to market it. Most 
fox trappers have a good supply of drying 
boards, in various sizes, and make good use 
of them. Although prices for fox pelts may 
not be as good as they were years ago, it 
is still true today that the pelts that are 
best prepared bring the best prices. 
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ighty Magnums 


By Ed Shearer 


HESE days an observing hunter 

is noting in the shotgun field new 
types of weapons and loads called 
Magnums. The claims about these 
Roman Candles are wonderous to 
hear. It seems that one of Gabriel's 
angels sitting on a cloud peacefully 
twanging his harp is in grave danger 
of being riddled with shot if he so 
much as gives one flap of his wings. 

Try to pin one of these customers 
down to ballistic performance and 
he'll snort, “That's strictly for the 
birds. Every one knows that shotgun 
shooting is 90 per cent art and the 
rest is pulling the trigger at the 
right time. Besides I killed a duck 
stone dead at 85 measured yards with 
this Magnum.” 

Now a long experience measuring 
long shots has made me a bit 
cautious. It all depends on who is 
doing the measuring. A deer con- 
tracting lead poisoning at 50 yards 
but stretching his demise out to 300 
yards is a 300 yard shot in some 
hunting logs. A duck smeared at 55 
yards, then coasts down a stiff breeze 
30 yards to a crash landing is an 85 
yard shot and that is it. 

As Magnum shotguns have been 
with us for quite a few years, off and 
on, with no great fanfare—why this 
sudden epidemic of “Magnumitis’’? 
Probably the fact that over two mil- 
lion duck stamps are now being sold 
yearly—has a lot to do with it. This 
means quite a chunk of citizens 
turned loose on marshes, blinds or 
what have you, where the competi- 





tion for shots at waterfowl really is 
something to see. Add to that Penn- 
sylvania’s outstanding success with 
wild turkeys, the shooter demand for 
scatterguns throwing more of the 
larger sizes of shot is understand- 
able. Thus the arms companies are 
giving us Magnums. 

There are many who think this 
“magnumitis” will make an already 
bad condition grow steadily worse. 
As usual, the advertising boys in the 
front office are painting lurid pic- 
tures of long range killing ability. 
They talk glibly of killing ducks at 
75 to 100 yards depending on the 
particular Roman Candle they are 
promoting. What will be the effect 
on those ex-anti-aircraft gunners we 
all encounter wherever there is a 
duck? 

Last fall while maneuvering to get 
in range of a flock of pintails, a 
character opened up on them, pron- 
to. I later paced the range from 
where the ducks were to the empty 
Shells. It came to just under 200 
long paces. Just the range I like to 
take a chuck with a very accurate 
scope sighted rifle. 

So with these cloudbusters the net 
result will be mainly a waste of 
ammo and an increased number of 
one or two pellet cripples that will 
eventually die, adding nothing to- 
ward a duck dinner. To avoid this 
situation it is best to have a clear 
idea of what a magnum will do 
and what advantage, if any, they 
offer the duck hunter. Let us turn 
to the ballistic laboratory and the 
pattern sheets and see what the facts 
are. 

The first thing we find is that the 
shot pellet velocities are no faster 
in: the Magnum loads than the regu- 
lar high velocity loads with the same 
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runs 1300 to 1350 
foot seconds. More speed than this 
would mean greatly increased de- 
formed shot which would more than 
cancel any advantage gained. There- 
fore it follows that the individual 
pellet energy and penetration with 
the same size shot would run the 
same over the usual game ranges. 


In other words a difference of 50 
foot seconds velocity of a No. 4 pel- 
let in the speed of impact of 50 yards 
would make no difference to a duck. 
There is that much variation in ve- 
locity in a box of shells anyhow. 
Thus it is apparent that any su- 
periority of the Magnum does not 
lay in the velocity or striking energy 
of the individual shot pellet but in 


size shot which 
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the weight of the shot charge. That 
is, the increased number of shot pel- 
lets, size for size, it spills out per 
bang. 

This has a direct effect on pat- 
tern density which works two ways. 
One in terms of extended range be- 
cause of an adequate density of pat 
tern being carried farther out. Sec? 
ondly you get increased killing em 
ergy at ordinary game ranges because ~ 
of multiple pellet hits. This brings | 
up another factor. With the heavier 
Magnum loads it is possible to get 
pattern density with larger size shot 
practically equal to that usually ob- 
tained with smaller size shot in the 
nonmagnum loads. Thus you get bet 
ter velocity out where the game is 
which means more penetration and — 
killing power. Also with the same 4 
size shot the Magnum gives a hin 
pattern density around the fringe @ 
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the 30 inch circle which is generally 
considered the killing area of the 
pattern. Thus many ducks that 
would be merely crippled when hit 
with the edge of the pattern with the 
ordinary load would probably be 
killed clean with the Magnum loads. 


Now let us see how this would 
work out on a duck. First we will 
assume that the 12 bore full choke 
with a standard 70 per cent pattern 
in a 30 inch circle at 40 yards, is 
used. Since No. 4 shot is pretty much 
the standard magnum loading for 
waterfowl, we will use that size for 
comparison. First we will consider 
increased killing power resulting 
from more hits with a given sized 
shot. 


Assuming you center a 40 yard 
quacker with a standard high ve- 
locity load of 334 drams of powder 
with 114 ounces of No. 4 shot. The 
duck has to fly through a shot string 
which will print a 118 pellet pattern 
at that range. This works out an 
average of .17 pellets per square 
inch, With the new 114 ounce Mag- 





num loads the pattern will average 
close to .20 pellets per square inch. 
With the 154 ounce 12 bore 3 inch 
Magnum load the average goes up to 
about .22 pellets per square inch. 
Now going to the Magnum 10 bore 
with a charge of 2 full ounces of shot 
boosts the average to around .27 pel- 
lets per square inch. 

Now with a good average size duck 
occupying about 36 square inches of 
space, it is readily apparent the said 
duck is going to be whacked with a 
lot more pellets from the 2 ounce 
load than from the 114 ounce load. 
Considering further, it is well estab- 
lished that the killing power does 
not vary according to the number of 
pellets hitting but increases as the 
square of that number. So while in 
this case the 2 ounce load will plaster 
a quacker with a lot more killing 
power than the standard 114 ounce 
load, in either case you are going to 
have a very dead duck. The only 
practical difference I can see is that 
you're going to pick more shot out of 
your teeth with the 2 ounce Magnum 
load. 
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Now let’s see what gives in the 
matter of extended pattern density, 
which means killing range. As has 
been shown, the standard 12 bore 70 
per cent pattern will put 118 num- 
ber 4 pellets into a 30 inch circle at 
40 yards. This will make a duck din- 
ner anytime. The new 114 ounce 
load out of the same barrel will put 
the same number of #4 shot into the 
same circle at about 45 yards. The 
154 ounce load will do it at close to 
48 yards. The 10 bore Magnum with 
the 2 ounce load will stretch it out 
to 52 yards. 

Some years ago Western Cartridge 
Company conducted exhaustive tests 
to determine how many pellet hits 
of shot were required for consistent 
clean kills on ducks. They finally 
came up with the answer of five pel- 
let hits of number 6 shot or larger. 
To complicate matters, with today’s 
crimpless shells, many full choke 
guns, both standard and Magnum, 
are delivering closer to 80 per cent 
than 70 per cent patterns. Thus it 
would seem with these facts in mind 
and using No. 4 shot, the effective 
killing range of the standard high 
velocity load should be close to 50 
yards. A 80 per cent 10 bore Mag- 
num should kill ducks consistently 
at 66 to 67 yards and geese at full 
70 yards. Even this is far short of any 
sane reason to waste ammo on a 
duck which is flying on instruments. 


Going into shot sizes it seems to 
stack up this way. If you have a yen 
to bust a duck on the far horizon 
you must go to the large shot sizes. 
Number 6 shot has sufficient pellet 
energy, 1.21 foot pounds, for lethal 
penetration on a duck up to 55 
yards. Number 5 shot retains enough 
pellet steam, 1.44 ft. pounds, to 64 
yards but for longer range, number 
4 shot will do the trick up to 74 
yards with a remaining energy of 
1.69 foot pounds. Number 2 shot can 
go out a full 97 yards with enough 
penetration to get into a duck’s 


boiler room with 2.25 foot poy 
pellet energy left. q 

These are only maximum 
ranges where there is penetration j 
maining for a kill. The real trick 
to have enough pattern density 5 
maining to get the required 4 of 
pellet hits for a consistent clean 
That is the only reason why 
Magnum shell will handle ] 
shot sizes better than the standapd 
shell, because it throws more 
them. 

For instance the 10 bore Magnug 
throws about as many number 
shot as the regular high veloc 
throw sixes. But the joker is the 
density in any pattern is only @ 
fourth as thick at 80 yards as it isj 
40 yards and is twice as wide. 

So far the Magnum looks good } 
before you rush right out and 
one, consider the other side of the 
picture. There may be a few super 
shots who can bust ducks at 65 to 7 
yards with any degree of certainty ® 
but I have never seen one. In facet 
the percentage is woefully small that 
can dump ducks consistently at the 
50 yard mark. It grows smaller still 
if the ducks are coming down a stiff 
breeze. Now what chance has the 
average hunter with maybe 3 or 4 
duck hunts a year to acquire the 
skill to down those long shots con 
sistently, especially with a four or 
five bird limit? '% 

Look at it this way. A duck mow 
ing along at 40 miles per hour giving 
you a crossing shot at sixty yards) 
would require a 12 foot lead, figur 
ing shot flight time only. If he had 
a good breeze back of him and wai 
doing sixty miles, the lead would) 
jump to 18 feet. At 75 yards the lead) 
would be about 24 feet. Now in ade 
dition to target speed and lead you” 
have range, pellet drop, angles and” 
wind effect. How many hunters will 
ever learn to point a gun that good” 
today? , 





